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COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Lasting Benefits of Poesry. 


BY GEO. Bb. VASHON. 


The world of intellect, like the.physical one 
which we inhabit, is marked by great diversi- 
ties of altitude. Here and there, from its com- 
mon level, tower up vast elevations of mental 


ADPRESS 








excellence in the domains of philosephy, states- 
manship, and military prowess. Here and | 
there, too, urise others, blessed with a more 
tropical warmth, clad in vesture of « more | 
luxuriant green, kissed on their summits by u | 
brighter sun, and overarched, in all their ex- | 
ceeding glory, by a more gorgeous sky. 

True, those elevations do not present their 
swelling surfaces as the treasure houses whence | 
are to be derived the materials for the building 
up of states, for the construction of navies, 





for the forging of the sword, the anvil, and the | 


plough-share ; but. still their summits point | 
heavenward, and are serviceable in dissipating 
the lightning-clouds of error und of crime. | 
Theirs, also, is the region of the elder world, | 
where the fairies still linger, and where the 





baleful, the beneficent entities of the imagina- 
tive universe, dwell invisibly, until the poet, | 
by means of his far-reaching sight, apprehends 

them, and, by the power of his magic, renders | 





them apparent unto all. | 
It is not, therefore, a mutter of wonder, that | 
men delight, at times, to abandon the various 
walks of human activity, and lose themselves | 
in wrapt contemplation, upon the lofty ite 
that they readily re | 

cognize poetry as a blessing, as an important 





genial heights of song ; 


instrumentality in the development of human | 
destiny ; that, in fine, they are willing to hail | 
the poet as a benefactor, and acknowledge him 
as a seer. 

Great poets are, indeed, great benefactors. 
And their kindly offices are superior to those 
of all other laborers in the cause of social pro- 
gress, in this particular—that they are as im- 
perishable in their nature, and, consequently, 
in their efficacy, as in their effects. Zeuxis, 
Apelles, and Parrhasius may have wielded 
their pencils with such gifted cuergy that na- 
tions grew more civilized while gazing in rap- 
ture upon their life-like creations. But where 
now are the mimic grapes that allured the birds 
from heaven? Where the Venus Anadyo- 
mene? Where the Prometheus, “ chained to 
the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus?” .Prome- 
theus still writhes defiantly beneath the tor- 
tures of the inexorable Zeus—not, however, 
upon the canvas of the painter, but in the ma- | 
jestie words of the Attic dramatist 





The world now tvels itself blest in inheriting 
the pictures of Raphael, Guido, and Titian, 
And yet, the day must come when the Genius 
of Painting wil offer as a legacy to the futare, 
only the names of those, her gifted children. 
Their works will have perished ; and the Italian 
of that inevitable time will only possess, as the 
evidences of the former splendor of his coun- 
try in the domain of art, the poems of Dante, 
Petrarch and Tasso. 

The sculptors of antiquity, also, formed the 
minds of their countrymen to a love of all that 
was great and ennobling, as they wrought out 
their God-like conceptions in Pentelican or 
Parian stone. And yet, we of the nineteenth 
centary scarcely recognize in the disfigured 
torsoes whieh are dug up from the rubbish of 
Rome, of Athens, of some long-buried Pom- 
peii, the Venuses, Dianas and Minervas which 
exercised such harmonizing influences upon the 
ayes that produced them. 

Doubleéss, too, all the great events of history, 
even the most remote, have had a decided effect 
upon the civilization of the present day; for, 
eminentf rational is the belief, that the ages 
are bound together in one continuous chain, 
and, that the successsful effort of any genera- 
tion is the gain of every succeeding one. Yet, 
wherein were we profited by the thunderings 
of Agamemnon against the walls of Troy? 
Philosophy, perhaps, would attempt in vain 
the solution of this question; but would it be 
equally unsuccessful in giving a clear account 
of the results attributable to the Iliad? No! 
For the song of Achilles’ wrath shows itself 
as potent now, in arousing the enthusiasm of 
the elassical student, as it was when the semi- 
barbarous Greek hung with delight upon the 

melodious utterances of the blind old rhapsodist 
of Chios. 

And thus, ever, do the poetic inspjrations 
which have wrought out one civilization, live 
on to sustain and strengthen each succeeding 
one. Thus, ever, is each generation the heir 

of its predecessor,—heir, not only to therela- 
tively barren results o! its developmenta but 
also to the life-giving cause of them, —to the 


~‘* words which bear the spirits of great deeds, 
Winged for the future.”’ 


In turning, for a moment, from considering 


this last distinction shall have ceased, as cease 
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It is well for the werld, that the beneficent 
influence of the poet is not dependent upon his 
personality. Otherwise, the neglect of him 
would involve the utter destraction of the dear- 
est interests of the human race. As it is, that 
influence will continue, as long as the great 
pulse of humanity. continyes to beat,—as long 
as there is youth to be aroused to action by 
ennobling motives,—as long ,as there is man- 
hood to be strengthened in the performance of 
heroic deeds, —as long aa there is old age to be 
cheered and sustained upon what would else be 
its dreary pilgrimage to the tomb. Surely, in 
the world’s liturgy, in its outpouring of thanks 
for manifold and abounding blessings, one of 
its highest utterances of gratitude is due to 
the All-Father for the immeasurable benefac- 
tion conferred in His gift of a great poet. 

> oe 
The Reiation of Colered Schools to 
State Educational Systems. f 


a as 


BY Rev. Joan ocpEN, Pres’t Fisk University. 


The history of common schools in those 
States where their adoption is most general, is 
the best commentary upon their character. To 
write this history would be to write the history 
of education and general progress in those 
States. Their great popularity is not the least 
among the e\.....ces of their excellence. To 
recount their advantages would require more 
time, and space than can be given here. To 
their silent, genial, yet powerful influence, 
more than to any other cause, are these States 
indebted for whatever of excellence and great- 
ness they possess. ‘The enterprise, energy, and 
prosperity, which are the acknowledged char- 
acteristics of the North, are mainly owing to 
the fact, that these States offer the advantages 
of free schools to all the children of those 
States—at least, all the white ones—and when 


it must, sooner or later, and in all the States 
too, then we may begin to experience the full 
benefits of a truly national, and truly demo- 
cratic system of education. ‘There will be open- 
ed up all the channels of industry, enterprise, 
wealth and sataral prosperity, to all classes 
alike. These resources will become boundless 
in influence, and will thus represent the real 
wealth of our natioual domain. 

Common free schools breathe into the hearts 
and minds of the people, the spirit of liberty 
and independence. They are truly democratic. 
They constituted the chief sources of strength 
to the North, in’ the recent contest between the 
two sections of our country; and their absence 
in the South may be setdown as its chief source 
of weakness. In the former, they kindled and 
kept alive the fires of liberty, that burned low 
upon our altars, during the dark days of our 
republic. In the latter there was wanting that 
bond of sympathy based upon intelligence and 
virtue. In the former, they furnished an army, 
which for intelligence, bravery and unflinching 
devotion to the cause of popular liberty, was 
never surpassed, nor perhaps ever equalled by 
any in the world. The annals of history no- 
where furnish us a parallel. 


These schools are emphatically the instru- 
ments for the elevation of the people to a level 
with the political institutions of the country 

that govern them. No people can long remain 
free where the political institutions or the gov- 
erning powers are beyond the reach of the 

masses. In our form of Government the masses 
rule. At least, this is the theory. Without 
these schools the ruling masses must, of neces- 
sity, rewain in comparative ignorance, under 
which circumstances they soon become the 
ruled, instead of the ruling masses. 

These schools unbar the door to universal 
knowledge and universal power. They are the 
colleges for the million, the nurseries of patri- 
otism, and the pioneers of progress. They are 
the people's pledge of unshaken fidelity to the 
cause of popular liberty. They are the media 
through which they rise, the rock on which 
they stand, when they assert the Divine pre- 
rogative of a free and enlightened nation—the 
right of self-goverament. They stand guard 
around the battlements of freedom, and warn 
tyrants and demagogues to beware how they 
tamper with the rights of a free people. They 
pointto the hand-writing upon the walls of 
right and jastice—the “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin’’ of all sham and hypocrisy. 

These institutions are the grand conservators 
of knowledge to the people ; and they are no 
less tae patrons of the liberal arts and useful 
enterprises. They are the nurseries of the col- 
lege tnd the feeders of the university. They 
carry light and science, and law and order and 
srosverity to the humblest cottage of the poor 
and 0 the palace ot the rich. Under their be- 
sign influence the wilderness and the solitary 
placs are made to rejoice, and to bud and blos- 
somwith abundance. They are the great civ- 
ilizes of our otherwise half-savage humanity. 
The sow the seeds of knowledge broadcast 
ove the land, which germinate and ripen into 
higier institutions of learning—a harvest of 
intélectual wealth for the elevation of the peo- 
ple They are the priceless inheritance from 
outfathers, and, aside from our religion, the 





the influence exercised by the pvet, to a con- 
ception of himself, we shall find much that 
may prove nutter for wonder,—-much, too, that 
will epenk tut poorly for the gratitude of the 
world. Jt uppose, that a great poet is 
wry. We should deem, that the 
coming vf this literary Messiah would be 
heralded by some unmistakable premonition. 


about to ty 


Yet, no Delphian oracle announces this event ; 
no intimation of destiny is thundered from the 
hearthstone, in the chamber of his nativity. 


As ‘he lies in his infant cradie, no swarm of 


bees, by alighting upon his lips, proclaims him 
wu favorite of Apollo. At length, having at- 


tained to his full intellectual stature, he touches 
his harp. But how seldom do his contempo- 
raries arrest their busy course, in order to lis- 


ten to his tunings! Nay, rather, he is uncare¢ 
for, unhonored; at times—worse even that 
that—he is persecuted. 

Like Homer, he may be compelled to be 
his bread from city to city; like Virgil, b 
called to encounter the sneers of a Bayius, tb 


unblushing thefts of a Bathyllus ; like Dantg {°F the honors they confer. The spirit of sup- 
be cut off from all the sweet influences of nd posed superiority on account of worldly wealth, 


tive land ; like Shakespeare, be left to the s 
ciety of theatrical call-boys and scene-shifter 
and, lastly, like Milton, he may become, in h 
sightless old age, a mark for courtly satire 
party animosity. Still more than this: A 
he has done with life, and the grave-clods h 
settled upon his bosom,—after men have 
knowledged, that an angel has been amc 
them unawares, even then, he is not suffe 
to rest in peace. Thanks to the laborious 
searches of Wolfe, Heyne and others, Ho 
has become a myth ; and, only a few years 
literary criticiam was burrowing among sh 
of evidence picked up in the neighborhog 
Stratford-upon-Avop, in prder to rob Shs 
peare of “his blushing honers,”’ and t 
them to the already wéll-laden brows of - 
and of Raleigh. Truly, man is gratefat} 
wards his benefactors ! 











mot sacred legacy we can bequeath to our 
thidren. 

\They are these, and all of these, and more, be- 
case their existence spriuygs from an innate ne- 
c@ity in the Constitution of our Government. 
i are founded upon the eternal rock of truth 
ag justice. They acknowledge the universal 
therbood of all mankind. They recoynize no 
g. no serf, no master, no slave, no privileged 
8s. Whey are like the dew and the rain. 
vey distill their blessings alike upon the bar- 
n and the fertile soil, upon the wildernéss and 
e fruitful field. 

They are, when administered in their true 
pirit, the levelers of all caste and odious dis- 
inctions on account of wealth and social posi- 
ion. They should recognize none on account 
f race, condition, or color. They know no 
obility bat the nobility of mind ; ‘and they 
seek no prerogative, but to invest it ‘with the 
insignia of true royalty. The poor man’s son 
and the rich man’s son must toil side by side 

















birth or position, ever ready to enctoach upon’ 
the rights of others, is arrested here and neu- 
tralized by the test of mind with mind, and 
disarmed by the strong common sense of public 


jovinion. Men are taught from childhood to’ 


segard one another as the conimon and coequal 
inheritors of the same natural rights and privi- 
leges. They forever forbid the establishment 
of institutions of learning for the teh; frétn’ 
which the poor are excluded, or to’ whith they 
may not aspire. They admit of no such senti- 
ment as ‘schools for the tich, schools for the 
privileged’ classes "—schools ‘to pamper the 
spirit of intolerance, which ‘Thies - cost 
this country a million livés, and suffering and’ 
treasure untold. Bat for ‘this sdind spirit, td- 
day the antilled" fields, the tetant Houses 
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These schools are just what are needed now 
to come 1a to correct false opinions, to heal the 
wounds of slavery and war, and to lift the 
people out of the ruts of wicked and hurtful 

prejudices. It shall, therefore, be our object, | 


point out some of the advantages they possess | 

and offer to colored people. 

Nasuviuis, Tenn., March 7, 1870. 
ee 

The Completeness of the Republic. 


BY GEORGE RICE. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

Based more upon the emptiness of theory 
than the substance of fact is yet America’s 
boasted freedom. And as the scales of justice 
slowly balance for the negro, as America be- 
gins to fully comprehend that the negro is a 
man, prejudice must find another victim, and 
who more suitable than ‘“ Wo Lee and his kins- 
folk?’’ The ‘‘vast horde of Asiatic scum” 
sweeping upon our western shores and pene- 
trating to the interior must be stopped. By 
the ballot? No. By the unanimous protest 
of America’s millions? No. The spirit of 
Ireland seems not content to rule the main sea- 
port of the Atlantic coast, but it must stretch 
its riotous hands from the Battery to the Pa- 
cific’s golden gate. All Ireland would howl were 
Castle Garden to close its doors against Irish- 
men ; yet Ireland stands to-day with her voice 
raised in imprecation against this “ torrent of 
Paganism," and with the hand of violence 
ready to sweep it back. 


This question promises to test still further 
the principles of the Republic. The Chinaman, 
like the negro, is a patient sufferer; and 
Awerica has doubtless learned ere this that 
such races are difficult to exterminate: Their 
lives possess a sort of tenacity that enables 
them to greatly ignore class persecution in the 
hopeful view the future holds out to them. It 
is plain that large fields of action necessarily 
require corresponding powers of development ; 
and the main proof of America’s completeness 
will lie in her willingness to receive, and her 
ability to mould and assimilate, her mosaic 
population. 

In view of the vast tracts of undeveloped 
land now lying idle, it is evident that the great 
need of America is more labor. The question 
of overpopulation is one that will solve itself ; 
for when our.resources are balanced by equally 
developing p_wers, immigration, in accordance 
with the natural laws that govern all political 
economy, will cease. The principles of nature 
are self-adjusting. The balance hangs now be- 
tween China and America. The western end 
is weighted down with the millions of a coun- 
try overburdened with humanity, while the 
eastern, from its very lightness, kicks the beam. 
The balance must hang even. The laws of sup- 
ply and demand will, as a matter of course, 
regulate emigration. 


This is a question that will solve itself. But 
what promises to test American institutions is, 
not the quantity or quality of emigration, but 
rather our ability to mould, educate, and adapt 
these mixed masses to the free principles of our 
American Government. When we look for- 
ward to an entire settlement of the habitable 
portions of this continent, to the vast popula- 
tion its resources will require, and remember 
that they have all to become, either directly or 
otherwise, important elements in the structure 
of the republic, then, in the light of this con- 
sideration, it seems that our peculiar form of 
government is as yet nothing more nor less than 
a well-advanced theory. The principles of 
equality to all men on which the declaration 
of Independence was based, have yet to be 
proven a fact. Toclose the doors against the 
immigration, or civil and political equality of 
any particular race, is to remove the founda- 
tions upon which the republic stands. The 
representative American has yet to be born; 
and it is unreasonable to believe, that he wil be 
either Yankee, Negro, Chinaman, or any one 
particular race inhabiting this continent. The 
nation must, in justice to its principles, give all 
the varied classes ofits population equal privi- 
leges before the law, and in the Government. 

With this point attained, we reach at once 
the true principles of the Government; but 
there still remains a great barrier to the com- 
pleteness of the Republic. The lines of social 
distinction must be removed. This is no ques- 
tion for politicians, and perhaps not for the 
present. Butitis a problem that the future 
must inevitably solve. The ‘‘ squeamishness”’ 
of the ‘‘superior race’ may stave it off for 
some time. But as the country approaches 
nearer and nearer to the maturity of perfect 
development, as the rac®&&’ become mere and 
more harmonized, the result must naturally be 
the complete removal of all social distinctions 


as well as political disabilities. 
ene te 


Our Position in Kentucky. 


BY M,-W. TAYLOR. 





The fifteenth amendment, by its ratification, 
brings to the political surface questioms pre- 
viously unknown to us as a people, such as re- 
quire the gravest consideration of everyone, 
nd matter how obscure a position he may have 
heretofore occupied. But the main question 
is, where shall we be counted? The answer at 
once is made: With the party that has freed, 
clothed, educated, a d enfranchised us. But 
we are not a unit in this response. There are 
some who dissent. They speak in language like 
this: We are poor; we have neither land nor 
money, and consequently must agree politically 
with those who have, in order to obtain them. 
Again they say: We make no sort of compari- 
son in point of numbers in this State; would 
we not, then, endanger our lives by opposition 
to them? I am not disposed to ignore facts, nor 
to have it.understood by the outside world that 
we in Kentucky enjoy any of those much- 
boasted privileges which have caused America 
to be denominated “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” Therefore, I agree 
with them, and admit, nay, affirm, that the 
precise parallel of our situation is not found in 
history. Hemmed in on every side by those 
who are free and rejoice in their freedom, with 
their statutes purged of every foul blot of slavery, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and Mississippi have 
accepted the order of the day, thus opening the 
avenues of wealth and honor to all their citi- 
zens, and thereby commanding the respect and 
admiration of the world. Meanwhile, these 
abominable black laws, the dear relics of other 
days, are cherished and adhered to in our State 
with that persistent tenacity which only des- 
peration can produce. 

But pert — the question. Can we ex- 
pect to obtain land or monéy by adherence to 
that party whose key-note now is and ever has 
béen negro'slavery? Or, ‘what assurance for 
our tives wilt affiliation with them give? Righty 
Aeara of ‘misery, and~ degradation, ignorance, 
and tmrequited toil may answer. To" 





suffering poor. 


"reassert upon better authority, that we #re both 
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moral and physical cowards. And in this 
dilemma we again reach the question: what 


| shall we do? Why, even asit has been done | 


elsewhere. Let us cast our lot with the thirty- | 


in a series of articles, to show their peculiar five thousand republicans in the State; let us| the struggle, so that the triumph of Republi- 
adaptability to our want, and especially to | forget our own safety for the safety of the peo- ! can justice at the polls will guarantee the pre- 


ple, that must directly take eur places, but | 
never our dishonor and ignorance. If we must | 
obtain bread at the sacrifice of principle, hon- | 
or, education, interest and gratitude, fet us 
scorn it and perish, thus proving to the world | 
that we would live as freemen, or like them, we 

would die. Starvationas freemen is not worse 





plenty, we can bear it now. 

But there is no need of this. Labor is king 
in Kentucky, and we rejoice to know that his 
sceptre is swayed from the portal of each of 
our domicils. Bread and pork are in as great 
demand as heretofore, and we are graduates in 
their cultivation. Therefore, let us carry out 
faithfully the terms of every contract, but never 
include the sacrifice of our manlood, and it 
will never be required, It is certain, we can- 
not listen to the ery of friendship from those 
who oppose every act of justice in our favor, 
and who refuse our testimony in courts, even | 
though it be borne upon the expiring breath 
of a dying man, until such opposition has 
ceased to exist, and we, by their assistance, 
have every right which industry, virtue, tem- 
perance, humanity and freedom demand. 
Harpinssure, Ky., March 8, 1870. 
Petition in Behalf of Justice in 
Georgia. 


To the Honorable the Senate of the United States: 


If the consequences involved in the readmis- 
sion of Georgia into the Union were of a merely 
party or personal character, or if these conse- 
quences, however grave, were temporary in 
their effects, your petitioners would not deem 
it a duty to intrude their views upon your 
honorable body ; but, unfortunately, the evils 
which have been so leng confronted in Georgia 
are not matters of passing excitement affecting 
simply personal or party interests. For these 
reasons it has seemed to your petitioners ap- 
propriate that we should seek to contribute 
from a dispassionate and personally disinter- 
ested source information and suggestions which 
may prove serviceable in arriving at a just de- 
cision upon the isstes in controversy. We 
have reason to believe that personal feeling, 
added to the spirit of faction, is placing in 
jeopardy the cause of social order and good 
government in Georgia, and that this spirit of 
faction is taken adyantage of by the common 
enemy of Republicaaism and the Government 
to establish a permasent foothold of power in 
the Empire State of the South. Deeply as we 
deplore the existence of this personal element 
in Georgia, we trust it will not be made the 
lever by which an irreparable injury will be 
inflicted by the American Congress upon a 
helpless and loyal population. 


After years of trial and Suffering the power 
of the great State of Georgia, legislative, rep- 
resentative, executive, and judicial, has at last 
passed under the control of the loyal party. 
With the past bitter but valuable experience 
to enlighten and guide them, with the present 
secure, the future is clear and certain. The 
simple question is, Shall that power be wrested 
from them and the future of Republican pro- 
gress aud prosperity blighted? The under- 
signed have taken information in regard to the 
feelings and wishes of their friends in Georgia. 
There is but one voice on this subject. The 
Government must either recognize the , loyal 
Legislature of the State and allow it the oppor- 
tunity of putting Republican principles into 
effective, legal,and permanent force in Georgia, 
or if a new election is ordered the freedom of 
elections must be adequately protected by na- 
tional authority. There is no power in the 
State for the protection of life, person, or pro- 
perty. As proof of this we will cite a few ex- 
amples. In the city of Savannah -during the 
late Presidential election the approaches to 
that city were guarded and picketed by the 
same force which once tried to hold them 
against General Sherman. This armed force 
afterward went into the city and cut down and 
dragged through the streets a flag bearing the 
likeness of General Grant. 

In the city of Augusta the same lawlessness 
prevailed. Colored citizens were deliberately 
shot down at the polls; and the sheriff, for at- 
tempting to maintain order, was assassinated 
in cold blood. In counties and districts where 
large Republican majorities existed, few, if any, 
votes were cast for General Grant. The neces- 
sity for adequate protection is therefore mani- 
fest if a new election is ordered. And the elec- 
tion should embrace all the issues necessary to 
a thorough reconstruction of the State in its 
judicial as well as in its legislative departments. 
To this feature of the controversy we most 
respectfully invite your special and earnest at- 
tention. It is well known that the Republican 
party of Georgia, following the example of the 
human and civilized instincts of the North, ex- 
tended 1: ‘heir neighbors and friends the* right 
hand of { rgiveness. We all know with what 
apparent . ‘icerity and contrition this advance 
was met b: the other side. The newly enfran- 
chised freeuman joined in the work of recon- 
ciliation. Onder this generous confidence the 
enemies of the Government and the Cengres- 
sional policy obtained control of the legislative 
and judicial departments of the State. The 
perfidious treachery with which they rewarded 
the confiding magnanimity of the loyal men in 
the legislative department is well known. 
But the insidious, unseen, and silent use to 
which the judicial power has been perverted is 
not known so widely as it should be. 


Now, the significant feature of the amend- 
ment to the Georgia bill adopted by the House 
is that.it confirms these judicial appointments 
in the bands of the men who now hold them. 
This great power is placed by the amendment, 
evén under a new election, beyond the reach 
either of a loyal Legislature or of the Execu- 
tive. The legislative fraud has been corrected, 
because of the public character of legislative 
issues. These became matters of noteriety, a8 
in the case of the expulsion of the colored mem- 
bers.. The popular mind seizes upon and ap- 
preciates them. Judicial usurpations .and 
wrong, however, are more dangerous and more 
fatal, because of this violent and insidious na- 
ture. The fountain and souree of justice be- 
comes corrupted, the very names and forme of 
law are invoked to justify wrong, and. liberty 
iteelf becomes a mockery. The evil ig as per~ 
manent.as the tenure of office of the unjust 
jndge or magistrate. We denire, therefore, in, 
the name of the large constituency which :we 
represent, that thé action Of Ootgress in this 
matter may be thorough. If the loyal Legisla- 
ture of Georgia isto be disbandéd; and if the’ 
friends of republican governmefit: dre to fight’ 





away ‘from the polls, and not vote at all ould 





reflect upon the geographical and moral rela- 
| tion Georgia holds to the Gulf States. 
than starvation as slaves. Many of us bore it! can be saved to the cause of good government, 
in other days, and for the sake of a future of | her influence will be beneficial upon all the 
surrounding communities. 
dered to the power of revolutionary violence 
and anti-Republican reaction, and her judicial 
functicns made the strong tower of legalized 
wrong, her position and influence will be po- 
tential for evil. 


cutive Committee, representing the colored 
people of the nation, 


man and the beast of the field, as there were 
distinct epochs im the creation of the species, 
and of the sexes. 
the field, the fowl of the air, the fish of the sea’”’ 
—male and female created ho them. He cre- 
ated man distinctly in his own image (which 
means intellectually) fir#t the man then the wo- 
man. The mode of his creating is specifically 
defined. There is then a distinction which at 
omce destroys any link of relation between 
man and any species of the animal ereation— 


reason, like unto the Creator, and like him, 
immortal. Mankind therefore is a genuine and 
distinct race, and in no way related te the 


a question of importance how far we allow the 
word of God to govern our own theories, and 
judgment? Ifwe believe in its truth, we must 
sabmit to be corrected by its precepts, and to 


ey 
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the pistol the battle of national authority and 
Congressional reconstruction, let the result be 
final and conclusive. 

Let every department of the State govero- 
ment, legislative and jadicial, be involved in 


sence of men in the courts to administer fairly 
and impartially the laws of the State, or the 
laws of Congress for the protection of the 
rights of citizenship. 

In conclusion, we beg honorable Senators to 


If she 


If she is surren- 


Respectfully, in behalf of the National Exe- 


Grores T. Downinc, Chairman. 
Freperick G. Barsapors, Secretary. 
pe 
thnelogical. 


—— 


BY WILLIAM 


What is the prime color of the human skin ? 
There must be a line of demarkation between 


JAMES. 


‘‘He ereated the beast of 


for he alone was created intellectually, with 


brute creation, but is singularly Godlike. Itis 


be bound under its authority. If we are honest, 
we shall act by that correction willingly and 
faithfully, and not persist in a course which is 
at variance with enlightened reason : sentiment 
then would become uniform and the mind sus- 
ceptible of being disciplined in the knowledge 
of that truth it reveals, and no vicious error 
would remain to mar human relations. 


Should we entertain prejudice to the man 
because he has a deformity, and is not so well 
shaped as those more favored? If there is an 
appeal made by reason to reason, you are con- 
vinced that he who thus addresses you is your 
fellow-man, of whatever color or shape he may 
be. Let there be only a reciprocity of the un- 
derstanding, and a recognition of man’s right 
in nature and law, and we shall at once accept 
the higher principles of equality and human 
rights in relation to the races. 

Our theories may be questions of religion, 
ethics, ethnology, or science—for nature still 
reserves many of her secrets, even from the 
genius of the most accomplished student, and 
research of the most acute philosopher. The 
synthesis of nature in first principles is dot 
fully comprehended, or it would appear that 
the laws of nature are in their adjustment pro- 
found ; but the mind being devoid of the true 
root of their composition, must be taught by 
the inventor, which is God. If we reject that 
which we cannot resolve by reason, then the 
born-blind could not believe in light, color, or 
form, and the deuf, in sound. Nevertheless, they 
have ideas of their existence. 

Who can give a demonstration of the solar, 
lunar, stellar lights, the Aurora Borealis, the 
hair-like light of the flying Comets, and th 
trembling Nebule? the true root and laws A 
the magnet, the winds, and the tide? What 
were the primary form of atoms? the first law 
of motion? The varieties in the texture, and 
physique of the human family are quite as oc- 
cult to human reason, and as dark to inves- 
tigation as that sleeging life-germ couched in 
the ova, ere it take action to connect itself with 
the elements of physical, and intellectual life. 
It has been the prevailing error in all ages, in 
the absence of tangible proof, to depart from 
faith and so determine that only to be true 
which is demonstrable by sense, and reason ; 
so we have compiled the following texts of en- 
quiry for the skeptic fo study, at the same 
time we affirm that tnere is not anything created 
but has its profound law in the mechanics of 
the Universe of nature—whether human reason 
can understand it or not. The human mind 
without divine revelation is but the bare bones 
of a mental skeleton, and except vitality is 
thrown into it and it is fed by absolute truth, 
will degenerate, such is the normal condition of 
man. ‘The machinery of the ‘mind may be in- 
flated with good or evil, truth or error, 
either of which characterises the source from 


whence it is derived. 
——__—~+ <> 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


Colored Citizens ofthe 4th Cong. Dist. of 
Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

I perceive by a recent issue of the ‘‘New 
Era,” that there appeared in your columns an 
article hinting at a trouble among the colored 
citizens of Boston, in consequence of some pre- 
mature expressions in regard to the course of 
the Hon. Samiiel Hooper, in his first vote on 
the Virginia Bill. 

When the telegram announced the result of 
the vote to us, in Boston, there were a few of 
our colored citizens who were formerly from, 
what to them in reality was the chattel land, 
and felt aggrieved and fearfully alarmed at the 
idea of what they supposed was an obstacle 
very detrimental to the vital interest of our 
race. ‘They hurried a meeting along, and pass- 
ed resolutions censuring our representatives, 
whom they imagined had betrayed them, and 
imploringly besought Mr. Sumner to save them 
in this hoar of trouble. 

Seeing this condition of things amongst the 
very few of our colored friends, a few others 
took it upon themselves to disabuse the public 
in regard to the feelings of the large majority 
of the colored voters in this District. All the 
complaint and trouble was in consequence of 
certain misreptesentations, which emanated 
from a few self-constituted leaders, who made 
a mistake in being too much in a hurry, and 
preferred rather than “own ap,” to “fight it 
out On any:line’” to win. We held « meeting 
in tegard to it, consisting, as per call, of those: 
it was the largest and most enthasiastic gather- 
ing of colored voters, aad others, ever conven- 
ed-in durcity. Upwards of one hundred, be- 











bridge, headed by “Clary’s Cornet Band”. and 
under the Marshalship of Mr. John J. Fatal, 
President of the “Oambridge (colored) Land 
Association.” Although frequent attempts 
were made to spread dissension among the peo- 
ple hy two or three politicians, upon the whole, 
the meeting was a great success. Resolutions 
fall of gratitade to our friends in’ the National 
Congress were read, and at the time when they 
were about to be put to the meeting, the leader 
of the “censure party” stepped forward and 
acknowledged the fact that their's was a meet- 
ing of a few, and that the twelvé colored citi- 
zens of the District, which it, were 
not the twelve hundred colored voters of this 
District, and consequently could not speak and 
act tor them; that being done, satisfaction 
seemed to reign triumphant, and the meeting 
adjourned. . 
The 4th District is made up of Wards One, 
Two, Three, Six, and Nine of Boston; the City 
of Cambridge, Chelsea, North Chelsea and 
Winthrop ; and there are not five colored men 
in the whole District who are not Republicans. 
In regard to the feelings of our people here on 
ali national issues, no colored man is willing to 
& anything to assist political enemies. There 
18 aot one in our city of any intelligence what- 
ever, but who openly and uncompromising! 
land's own Senator,) as the great vindicator of 
impartial justice, and the champion of the great 
national reformation in the nineteenth century ; 
also our representative in Congress, Hon. 
Samuel Hooper, as one of the truest and most 
valued friends of our race. 
It is the intention of the colored Bostonians 
to celebrate the “ Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution,” as soon as President Grant issues 
the proclamation, in a manner not to be sur- 
passed by the people of any other section of 
the country. The ‘Old Cradle of Liberty ”— 
Faneuil Hall—will be rocked on that day as it 
was never rocked before, and the martial music, 
with the military and civic processions, the 
booming of cannon, and grand festivities in 
various parts of our city, will make it an occa- 
sion never to be forgotten in the memories of 
the present inhabitants of “ - ancient town 
of Boston.” 
This new era to the black man places him on 
an equal footing with all other men in this 
country. As liberty, equality, and fraternity 
are not now limited to color or previous condi- 
tion, the great avenue to success is open, and 
the prosperous fature depends on the proper 
exertion of ‘all the people to merit their share 
in the general distribution of mental, physical, 
and moral business resources. It is the “good 
time come.’’ We mast improve it, if we do 
not wish to be left in the rear. Sympathy, 
after this, for anybody on account of color, will 
be a thing of the past. Every man now must 
figure for himself. ‘ 

I am, with respect, yours, © 

Bens. T. Roserts. 

Boston, March 7, 1870. : 


I 
Letter From Saiem, Massachusetts. 


Satem, Mass., March 12th, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

The quiet of this famous and classic locality, 
would seem to indicate, that the concluding’ 
ceremonies of the Peabody funeral in the vicin- 
ity, imposing as at any of its stages, august 
and solemn amid the fiercest storm of the sea- 
son, vroduced @ superficial impression only. 
But we still live, much on the principle of still 
water, and regard it as addition to our renown. 
To the Antiquarians however, whose active and 
faithful’research reproduces the old for new 
sensations, and keeps our minds refreshed by 
pleasant retrospect as well as prospect, is due 
in no slight measure, some of this under cur- 
rent life. I must atsome time give your read-' 
ers a description of them and their, labors. 

A short time ago, we were interested to 
know that in daily use in our streets wasa vehi-. 
cle used by Ferdinand and Isabella; but our 
curiosity and surprise were soon cut short by 
an accurate Antiquary who ‘showed the mis-. 
take. You may judge that we maintain our re- 
puted character, when you know we ride to ad- 
joining towns occasionally in Queen Elizabeth's. 
State Carriage, well preserved and with some 
evidence internslly of its original magnifi-. 
cence. 

But we have something in the modern way, | 
and at this time more desirable. Since the 
disclosures respecting the sale of cadetships, 
some of us might feel our respect for that ex- 
clusive and select institution somewhat modi- 
fied, and the honor of its benefits, somewhat 
tarnished ; yet, regarding its education as the 
popular bountyf we désired ite benefits. No 
steps were taken tewards making a precedent. 
However, we were surprised and gratified by 
the announcement that General Butler had ap- 
pointed Charles Sumner Wilson to the cadet- 
ship of the 5th Massachusetts District, vacated 
by desertion. The new appointee is third son 
of Thomas and Rebecca Wilson, about 18 years 
of age aud.e member of our High School. His 
father was aseaman, not a native of the United 
States, and at the time of his short and fatal 
sickness, a member of the 55th Massachusetts 
regiment, Company F, which operated at the 
fall of Oharleston, S.C. Of twelve of our 
sixteen able-bodied, he was not spared to re- 
turn. Mrs. Wilson isa native of Ransom, Mas- 
sachusetts, townswoman of the lamented and 
eminent Horace Mann. With the limited edu- 
cation of the rural district, she has long been 
kuown to our little circle as an intelligent wo- 
man, of dramatic taste and quality as a poetess. 

Her deep interest in the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, together with the services of her husband 
asta soldier, renders the appointment of herson 
a gratifying testimony to the common people, 
the unexpected but deserved reward for loyalty 
to human rights. 

It resulted from the popularity he had gained 
among bis echoolmates. He is of quite direct 
African descent, his echelarship and conduct 
makiog an excellent exhibit. We do not specu- 
late as to his comfort, following bis admission. 
Appointment of colored cadets will become a 
matter of course in a short time. But his suc- 
cess in any case must be in a faithful applica- 
tien to master and acquire the peouliar educa- 
tion. We remind him thet colored youth have 
a habit of many times graduating first, and 
always very nesr “ number one.’* “a 

Number nine of the “Bra’’ has an article 
headed at Our Party,’ which alindes to its de- 





too, and true asit is that we do not wish and 


apple decaying, would better appear minus the | 
rot. Yes, Generel Logan’s virtue in ferreting 
out cadetebip peddlers will not atone for the 


amendment, He denied rights to. men who 
field in s single 
sion. Jifiad ia Jobe, 








over again in the face of the’ bowie knife ‘and 


longing to this District, came*in- from Cam-, 


fective Weatern elsmente. We have some East, | 
should not create divisions, the party, like an} 


are ete yt gb 
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declares to the Ku-Klux of his State, he will be 
one of a sheriff's posse to go and arrest them, 
more to rely on than in Logan or Farnsworth. 
I might continue this, but the dimensions of a 
protest against such men would be too large 
for their souls. But we have some of that same 
tender-minded, delicately constitutioned ele- 
ment in the old Bay State; and it seems that, 
as fast as we advance toward civil equality, 
some of the apparently firmest places in the 
road will be found dangerous traps. Said an 
incumbent of a Government office a few days 
ago, ‘‘ What does Wilson want to go to West 
Point for?’ It is difficult to imagine, that a 
long experience on a leading editorial staff of 
Essex county would produce such a question. 
Yet, perhaps it is no more difficult than a coun- 
ter query: What did you want to.go to the 
C——m H——+se for? A few words will ex- 
plain. A Republican who got a Government 
office closely allied to the revenue, was rotated 
because of a failure to appreciate the Congres- 
sional nominee, General B. F. Butler. The 
gentleman, who is the present incumbent, we 
anderstand, was promised it at Linceln’s acces- 
sion, but only received it two years ago. We 
trust young Mr. Wilson will derive as much 
from his education as the incumbent of the best 
customs office in this country, or we will peti- 
tion for a revision of West Point, or indorse 


General Negley and abolish it altogether. To 


all of them, “Shoo flies do not distarb us now.” 


Very respectfully yours, 
Frank H. Fiercurr. 
A 
Letter From Greenville, N.C. 


Greenvitte, N. C. March 8th, 1870. ° 
To the Editor of the New Ea: 

As this is indeed a “New Era” that has 
thrown its benignant beams across our path- 
way, cheering us as does the Oasis, the 
traveler inthe Desert. I feel doubly glad to 
welcome your paper in its advocacy of our race, 
trusting that it may be a powerful agency in 
expanding and enlighteniug the minds of many 
of those who have wished, bat in vain, for some 
friendly publication that would give us reliable 
information regarding all that is being, or 
trying to be, done either for or against us as e 
people, in public, or private assemblages, in 
Legislative, or Congressional bodies. Now 
that the project has engaged the attention of 
the intelligent minds of a number of our citi- 
zens at the Capital of our Nation. I feel that 
we shall be much benefited by a faithful show- 
ing of what are the true sentiments of our 
representatives; and as we know of no better 
method of obtaining those sentiments than 
through the columns of a sheet devoted to the 
interests of our race, we earnestly desire to 
advance the interest of your paperin order 
that you may be better able to advance ours. 





'| For that purpose, we ask you to send to our ad- 


dress a few copies for circulation, and we shali 
endeavor to obtain a number of subscribers, 
that the seed sown through your instrumental- 
ity may be harvested, bringing forth fruit that 
shall abundantly benefit all who have the in- 
terest of the race of color at heart. 
With many wishes for your success, 
I am, fraternaly yours, 
Raymonp D. Bickneu. 


EE 
Tennessee State Convention of Colored Citi« 
renms. 





To the Editor of the New Era: 

The colored citizens of Tennessee held a 
State Convention, in Nashville, on the 21st, 
22d, and 23d of February last. There were 
over one hundred delegates in attendance from 


i] forty,three counties. Abram Smith, Esq., of 


Nashville, was chosen temporary President of 
the Convention, and John M. Shelton appointed 
Secretary. Committees on credentials and per- 
manent organization were appuinted. During 
the absence of the committees the Convention 
was addressed by George Carter, Rev. Moses 
R. Johnston, Adam Young of Davidson, Dr. 
J. B. Young ,of Knox, C. M. Johnson of 
Sumner, Joseph Wilcox of Montgomery, and 
T. M. King of Hamilton. The report of the 
Committee on Credentials was adopted, and 
ordered to be made the roll of the Convention. 
The Committee on Permanent Organization 
made the following report ; which was adopted: 

J. B. Young, of Knox, President. 

Page Tyler, of Shelby; M. R. Johnston, of 
Davidson; H. Alexander, of Bradley, Vice 
Presidents. 

John M. Shelton, of Davidson, and M. Yard- 
ley, of Knox, Secreraries. 

Much important business was transacted by 
the Convention. The many wrongs that are 
being perpetrated daily upon the colored peo- 
ple in Tennessee were reported in their true 
light, and a committee of four was appointed 
to proceed to Washington and lay all the facts 
before the President and Congress of the United 
States, and ask for some redress. The commit- 
tee consists of the following gentlemen, viz : 
J.B. Young, of Knox; W. T. Kennedy, of 
Shelby, Rev. Moses R. Johnston, of Davidson, 
and J, C. Davis, of Jefferson, who have gone 
to Washington, as directed, with affidavits end 
petitions. The Convention was a complete suc- 
cess, and many very able colored men, of which 
any State might be proud, were in attendance 
as delegates. | 8. 


Letter From Leonardtown, Md. 


Leonarprown, Md., March 5th, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

You can send me the great advocate of the 
black man’s rights the ‘‘New Era.’’ I would 
have subscribed before, but I have been very 
buisy teaching every day except Saturday, and 
then I would be holding meetings in other 
parts of the county. Now that my labors are 
over in the visiting line. I shall have more 
leisure to inform you how things are progress- 
ing educationally and politically. I will send 
you more subscribers in a few weeks. I have 
informed Major Vanderlip to pay you $2.50 
for my subscription. 

Hoping to hear from you on any occasion, 
you may rest assured your ion will 


t 





receive prompt attention. As the good work 
has begun let us keep the ball moving. 

Send the ‘‘New Era,’’ and! will spread its 
glad tidings among the Freedmen of my district. 
Hoping that you are welland that you may 
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tow to Subscribe for the New Era. 


The price of one copy, Wuen ordered alone, 
is $2.50. 
When five or more copies are subscribed for 


at one time, we furaish them for two dollars 


each 
Other names may be added tu any club of 


tive or more, at any time, at the same rates, to 


wit, two dollars each 
To anv person forwarding us twelve sub- 
wcribers and twenty-our dollars, we will send 
un exira eopy of our paper tor one year 
eratia 
- = ff ° 
We will furnish the New Era to committees 


and political clubs, for campaign purposes, at 


i:beral rates 
Ail subscriptions must be paid in advance. 
Money should be remitted in Post Office 


Money Orders, Reyistered Letters, or Drafts, 


to avoid losses. Postmasters are obliged to 


register letters whenever requested to do so. 


rhe fee for registration is fifteen cents. 

Be particular to write the name, post office, 
county, and State in « plain hand. We receive 
many letters with carelessly formed letters, 
which it is impossible in some casea to make 
out 

Where subscriptions accompany communl- 


cations, it is better to send them in separate 
letters 
All letters containing sub-criptions should be 
addressed— 
‘‘ Publishers New Era, 
Lock Box No. 31, 
Washington, D. C.” 
pa 
Sexp ov Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been cbtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 
Fo ne 
To Our Readers. 


We are receiving encouraging words every 
day and a large number of subscribers, but the 
number is not as large as it ought to be. 

We are aware of the delicacy of feeling which 
prevents a great many people from acting as 
agents fora newspaper. They don’t wish to 
have even the temporary custody of other peo- 
pie’s money, aud they dislike to run the cisk of 
the subscription money reaching us. Others 
again are timid about soliciting subscriptions 
from strangers, and though they think our 
journal ought to be in every one’s hands, they 
are not Willing to take responsibilies in realizing 
their own wishes. 

We trust our readers will stop and seriously 
ponder upon some other thoughts, which, we 
think, should influence them to act at once, 
whoever aud wherever they may be, if they de- 
sire the increase of our circulation. 

The fifceenth amendment is an accomplished 
fact, and will be so proclaimed in a very short 
time. No matter in what State or Territory 
you may live, there will be interests peculiarly 
affecting colored people for some time to come 
—at least until the new machinery gets to run- 
ning smoothly. We have no idea of creating 
any separation of interests or feeling between 
vur people and our white brethren, but there 
are dangers threatening which only colored 
men can see and appreciate. Do not our breth- 
ren see that a journal like our’s would be an 
assistance to them? 

Local papers are good for local affairs, but 
you need wider information, and must have the 
discussion of larger questiors through a na- 
tional organ. ‘The Germans have their organs, 
the French—indeed, whut race has not? And 
now we offer our people one at the low rate of 
$2.50 per annum. We ask you simply to help 
yourself in helping this enterprise. 

We ask you to speak to your friends, if you 
are timed about speaking to strangers, under 
the resolution that, as a reader, you will add 
another reader to our list. Remember our 
terms: If any one gets the money for five new 
subscribers, which would be $12.50, at the rate 
of two dollars and a half each, they need only 
send us ten dollars, if they themselves do not 
wish the New Era; and if they do, then they 
may send us the $12.50, and they will get their 
own paper free for one year. 

Our white friends are doing nobly. From 
all parts we are receiving, through them, sub- 
scriptions, and statement’ as to the importance 
of our work, and the appreciation of our jour- 
nal. 
in promotiog their own interests. Let each 
reader begin work, determine at least to send 
us one new subscriber. 

pC __ 

Stiri Tuzy Cous.—Wiuis H. Brent Esq., 
Cashier of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank at 
St. Louis, sent us a club of subscribers last 
week, with a postscript saying we will receive 
another batch ev0n. 5 

We are also in receipt of a club from Joun 
J. Cory Esq., Cashier of the Nashville Branch. 

Keep the wali rolling further on. 








To Our Contributors. 





Nothing cao go in our columns from contrib- 
utors except original matter. Whatever you 
have to send us we will viadly receive, if writ- 
ten by yourselves, or condensed fur the pur- 
poses of comment; but we cannot allow a mere 
reprint from other journals to appear in the 
New Ena, unless we select it. 

We are glad to have communications from all 
parte of the country, and all original ones will 
receive attention, but none other. 

In this connection, too, we must urge upon 
our contributors a strict adherence to the rule 
of writing only upon one side of their paper. 

If they were printers, they would appreciate 
fully the necessity for this requirement; and, as 
it is, we trust that they will at all times here- 
after, give due heed to it 

We cannot undertake to return rejected man- 
ascript. Our friends must copy, if they wish 
to retain their original matter. We are greatly 
crowded with matter, and we gladly give the 
best a place. If matter is worth publishing, 
it ought to be worth preserving by the writers; 
if it is not, it is not worth our filing. Let our 
contributors make a note of this. 

Send us well-written articles from all * paste 
of the country, a8 you have been doing, and we 
will give them a place; but if you never hear 
from them again, don’t get angry. 

es 

Jos Paintine of every description done with 
promptness, and in the best style of the art, at 
the New Eze Steam Printing Esteblishment. 
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jeity, of a delegation, 


Surely our people vught not to be behind. 






-man should be passed over because the 


The Case of 
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We have noted elsewhere 
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arrival, in this 


| members of the Georgia / ture. Th 
| purpose in coming here a this time is to mp- | 
cond, by their pred@nve eth sonat ap 


peals, the protest against the admission of 
Georgia to representation in Congress under a 
bill vitinted, as the ome for that purpose bas 
been, by the addition of such a plenary war- 


last Friday, is also published elsewhere in our 
columns. 

The anxiety so evidently manifested by this 
delegation, and the great body of loyal Repub- 
licans whom they represent, is by no means 
groundless, Upon every side in their State the 
indications are clear, that the snake, Rebellion, 
bas been only scotched there. and not. killed. 
The first intimation of this untoward fact was 
contained in the expulsion of the colored mem- 
bers from the Legislature of Georgia, in 1868, 
as svon a8 that wayward sister had, through 
the uperation of the reconstruction acts, been 
restored to her place in the Union. The same 
fact has since been amply illustrated by the 
casting of her electoral vote for Szymour and 
Bair, by her rejection.o the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and by the Ku-Klax outrages through 
which ber (so-called) reconstructed sons have 
striven to out-do the atrocities committed from 


islators have good reasons for their present 
anxiety. 

We are confident, too, that no set of men has 
ever existed in any civilized community, and at 
a time of professed peace, who could pretend 


theirs. These men are in name and in fact the 
legislators of a sovereign State. They were, 
one and all, elevated to their high official posi- 
tions by large majorities. The political com- 
plexion of their constituencies remains un- 
changed. It is uow republican, as it was at 
the time of their election, two years ago. And 
yet, of all these men exercising the high func- 
tions of rulers, scarcely one of them dares re- 
turn to-morrow to the district which he claims 
—and rightfully claims—to represent in the 
Legislature of his State. Every one of them 
has a-moving tale to cell of personal danger and 
outrage. This on recounts, how he was left 
for dead in the wods, after h» bad received 
five hundred lashes on his bare back at the 
hands of disguised ruffians. That other tells, 
how he saw his brother-in-law felled in death 
at his side by a bullet intended for himself. In 
short, of the whole nine members of the dele- 
gation, each one has his own particular horror 
to narrate. 

Well, these are sad doings, certainly, 
to take place anywhere within the limits of 
the United States; but what have the ad- 
mission of Georgia to Congressional represen- 
tation and the Bincaau amendment to do with 
them? Simply this,—that by the admission of 
that State under the proviso offered by Mr. 
Bixeuam, Congress will recognize it, not as 
being now under a provisional government, 
put under one duly and satisfactorily organized 
according to its own requirements. More than 
this,—it will, Ly providing for the elections to 
be held in that State during the present year, 
actually take mensures for securing an over- 
whelming Democratic triumph there ; will give 
its solemn sanction to all the iniquities already 
perpetrated by ensuring their repetition; and 
will declare the fifteenth amendment to be, 
so far as Georgia is concerned, a perfect farce. 

It will say to the colored members of the 
Georgia Legislature: You were very unjustly 
dealt by in being expelled from your places ; 
but we have made you amends in having you 
re-seated, and we know of no equity requiring 
that you should be compensated for the curtail- 
ment of your official rights by an extension of 
your terms. And, if you desire to abide the 
chances of a re-election, we can offer you no 
adequate protection, during the hazardous can- 
vass which the peculiarly unfortunate condition 


probability, impose upon you. 

This will, virtually, be the answer of Con- 
gress to the colored legislators of Georgia, if 
the protest of the latter is disregarded. We 
doubt not, that, under similar circumstances, a 
like answer would be rather too much for the 
equanimity of Mr. Bincuam, or Mr. Farns- 
wortsH, or any other Republican member who 
sustained by his vote the adoption of this pro- 
vision, 

We have herein given a brief forecast of what 
a veritable offering of ‘Dead Sea fruit—all 
ashes to the taste ’’—the fifteenth amendment 
will prove to the colored voters ot Georgia, 
unless the Senate refuses to sanction the action 
of the House of Representatives in this matter. 
What the prospects of the white Republican 
voters of that State are, is, we think, fully fore- 
shadowed in the following despatch, recently 
sent by Mr. Wu. L. Avery, a gentleman con- 
nected with the Brunswick and Albany rail- 
road, to two prominent Senators : : 

Savanna, Ga., March 13, 1870.—The pass- 
age of Bingham’s amendment, in the House, 
has set the worst elements in society wild; and 
now the-cry of a d—d Republican, shouted after 
@ man, is as terrific as ever the cry of a d—d 
abolitionist was before the war. Neither Mr. 
Conant or myself have ever had anything to do 
] with the politics of Georgia, nor do we desire 
tohave. We are here engaged in a great en- 
terprise, spending millions of northern money 
in building railroads in Georgia, but this seems 
to be no protection tous. Any man disposed 
to get rid of us has only to charge us with po- 
litical purposes or aspiration to rob us of all 
sympathy, protection, or support from the com- 
munity or authorities. I earnestly invoke your 
influence with Governor Bullock and with Con- 
gress to see us, and others like situated, pro- 


tected. 
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The Ice is Broken. 


Now that Senator Reve.s has been admitted 
to a seat in the Senate, there need be no more 
hesitation on the part of constituencies where 
the colored people have the balance of power 
about sending a colored man to Congress. If 
Freperick Dovciass would accept we should 
like to see him in the popular branch of tho 
national legislature; but aside from him we 
have Perse H. Crarg, of Ohio, Geonce Warr, 
of Pennsylvanis, Hargis, of North Carolina, 
and Rartsn, of Alabama, who would do credit 
to the race to which they belong, to the States 
they would represent, and the nation they would 
speak tor. 

We want a first-class colored man in Con- 
gress—e® man of ideas as well as « man of 
mere propriety of language. What State will 
speak next? *Ramney or Waient, of South 
Carolina, might be easily sent if the colored 
people would unite to.send either of them. 

We do not suppose that the mere presence 
of negroes in the balls of Congress will settle 
‘the question of negro capacity, but ‘there are 
plenty of colored men who would do credit in 
their manliness, culture, and patriotism to any 
community. 

Let our white friends show their faith by 
their works in doing as wel) ae the Southern 
States have done, in sending colored men to 
Congress. There is no reason wiiy's' colored 
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ting of coloPed | é 


rant for wrong-doing as the Bixesau amend- | 


time to time by the Fiji islanders. Truly, with | 
all these vivid experiences, these Georgia leg- | cvsta, a colored disciple of Galen, stands | 


to such strange and paradoxical histories as | 


of political affairs in your State will, in all | 
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or ins in the Rochester Cougressional 
ict no. white can be found more 
/than Frepesicit Dovotass. He id, be- 
his intelleétual gifts, a man-in every 
desirable as a ®@presentative—a man of 
berty andhstanding, the assistant creator, 
along with other great and yood men of the 
Republican party, the father of sons who have 
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distinguished themselves in the war. and who 


are now the trusted servants of the Govern- | 
ment under General Grant. Why should he 


| not be <ent to Congress from a Northern dis- 


| immunities of citizenship? 
} 


We speak the more freely in a journal with tional Executive Committee, General Tarts, as of the course necessary to be pursued in order 
which Mr. Dovauass’ name is connected, be- | will be seen, in the adjoining column addresses | 5, .uuceed in ameliorating the social condi- 


| ceive his acknowledgment for the interest | 
Though he is first, there are other men to | manifested in him as a representative man : 


cause of his having beeu prevented from con- 
tributing to these columns by the pressure of 
his lecturiug engagements. 


! 


t 


' whom 
| WaIPPRR, 
of Boston ; Joun Jonvs, of Chicago, 


we might refer. There is Wittias 
of Columbia, Pa.; Roperr Morais, 


any body 


| 
| breeding is auderstoud. 
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‘The Medical Profession in the Dis- 
trict. 





At Jast the rebel doctor, Garnett, comes 
| forth t rescue the Medical Association from 
the contempt of honest men, but Doctor Av- 


las * Black Knight’’ to meet him. 
|Doctorr Avovsta’s letter will be found 
/in another column. We have had now, for 
| months, a fierce contest in regard to the ques- 
‘tion of medical equality, and this event has 
been serviceable in disabusing the public mind 
of at least two mischievous fallacies, The first 
is this: Hitherto the popular belief has been, 
that any individual who had pursued the neces- 
| sary studies ina regular medical school, and 
had obtained from it a d‘ploma, conferring upon 
him all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of a doctor in medicitie and surgery, was to be 
regarded, on that ver} account, as a gentleman. 
But now it appears that, in reference to this 
point, the members of the District Society say, 
with Moliere’s physician, *‘ nous avons change 
tout cela.’ Well, if a duly accredited physi- 
cian is by no means necessarily a gentleman, 
it is to be hoped that, while thus correcting the 
wrong impressions of the community, these 
reformers may have devised other and less de- 
feasible grounds upon which to base their own 
pretensions to gentility, than those which they 
so rudely sweep away. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is to be feared that, by their action, 
they may have given such a shock to public 
confidence, as to deter persons from accepting 
even a certificate of membership in their body 
as any more valid proof of gentility than the 
now useless diploma. 

Fallacy theseconc. Heretofore we in com 
mon with everybody else, labored under the de. 
lusion that the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia was, like all other medical socie- 
ties that we ever knew of, a scientific: ussocia- 
tion, having for its main object the advance- 
ment of its members in professional knowledge 
ann skill. But it appears now, from its own 
showing, that its meetings are-held for another 
| purpose than this, and that they are in fact 
| merely ‘social reunions.’’ Such a purpose may 
| be, to its members, far more agreeable than the 
|ordinary one; but, really, it strikes us as 
| having been a waste of legislation on the part 
of Congress to have incorporated it. As mat- 
ters no stand, we are left to regret that the 
| Dissrict of Columbia is without a bona -fide 
medical society ; and we trust that our legisla- 
tors will supply the want by granting a char- 
| terto the National Medical Society, taking 
gbod care, however, to see that it be not, like 

its unworthy predecessor, a sham. 


the 





This revelation in regard to the “social re- 
unions” furnishes a satisfactory reason for the 
rejection of certain applicants, last summer. 
| We can readily conceive that a society, in 
which ‘ gentlemen who served during the was 
in the Confederate army are now prominet in 
the control of its affairs,’’ might possibly have 
at times under discussion matters not likely to 
enlist the sympathies of colored gentlemen 
who held positions as surgeons in the Union 
army during the rebellion’’ Indeed, an emer- 
gency might, perhaps, arise, in which these 
latter could only be loyal to their “social re- 
unionists” by being guilty of treason to their 
common country. 











Colored Churches. 

This is the only country in which color has 
been consecrated. 

The so-called white man, (though if he were 
white he would be as hideous as @ green man 
to the sight,) has put the word white in every 
law, enactment, or regulation. Negro seats in 
churches, concerts, theatres, cars, and steam- 
boats, we were forced to accept in the past. 
Even the graveyard has been labeled in favor of 
white felons as against saints with a colored 
skin 

But this state of things has well nigh passed 
away. Colored people can now ‘hire pews ia 
churches, stop at degent hotels, visit concerts, 
&c., without being asked any other question 
than that most important one among men, viz : 
Whether they are able to pay. 

The keeping up of distinctions rests with as. 
Are we willing to keep up distinctions ? 

Some of our friends say, they have built their 
churches by night-earned money and extra 
labor—that their hearts have gone along with 
the property acquired under these disadvan- 
tages—and that they are not willing to epen 
their doors to people who not only did not con- 
tribute to the building up of their churches, 
/but robbed them of their daily wages, while 
these very churches were being built by self- 
denia! on the part of their victims. 

Now then we heartily sympathise with all 
this. But let us remember that we are living 
in a phase of civilization, in which all the true 
republicanism of the world is refracted and re- 
flected from this quarter of the globe. 


It will be found to be true that every liberal 
Christian of Europe isa republican, and every 
true republican is a friend te the United States 
and admires her institutions. Shall these men 
be able to say, when they look tous for an ex- 
ample, that the injustice of complexional dis- 
| tinctions is tv be traced t the door of the col- 
| ored man? Shall negro haters and color pro- 
scribers plead the desire of colored people as 
an excuse for their own heathenism in coloniz- 
ing people in the gallery? 

We do not say, give up your buildings and 
abelish your conferences and associations, but 
we do earuestly recommend the coufse of Rev. 
Mr. Axperson of this city and his people to 
receive white people cordially when they apply 
for membership. We recommend also the ap- 
plication by those of our color, who are able to 
pay for pews and slips, in white churches. 

It seems that some colored ministers have 
become slarmed in regard to our stand on this 


qualified, you can hold a mixed audience as well 
ag @ purely colored one ; and if you are not, the 
policy of this journal will do both you and 





of the constituents are white, for celored people 
have not used their majorities in-any such way. 


pour people a segvice. By following ita advice, 


aod Caas. | 
Reason, of N. ¥., who would be acceptable in | To the Secretary uf State forthe Republic of 
of gentlemen, aud make their way | Hayti : 

| wherever good sense is required, aad good | 






subject. Be not alarmed, friends ; if you are | 


THE NEW ERA. 


you can wake an bovest livivg, aod they way | 
arrange to get what they pay for. 

We say to our churches, hold on to your pro- , 
perty and improve it, elevate the standard of | 
ministerial receive people of all 
colors, visit white churches, and dismiss your 


members to them when required, and let the | 


word color as a designation drop out of eccle- | 
siastical nomenclature. 





National Executive Committee to. 


The Government of Hayti. 


—_ 


ment is likely to prove. This protest, which | y.i.¢ and thus prove to the South thatit isour! geri. Martin Esq., having been the Chair- 
was forwarded by telegraph and presented in principles, rather than our strength, which en- | man of the sub-committee 


the Senate of the United States by Mr. Revers ' franchises the negro, and opens up to him the | following address to the provisional Govern- 
=" 


which reported the 


ment of Hayti expressing the views of the Na- 


his reply to the Editor of this journal, that the 
National Executive Committee may thus re- 


Rooms or tHe Nationau Ex. Com, 


or THE COLORED Men or Tuk U. S., 


Wasainaton, D. C., Jan., 1870. 


Honorep Sir: Appoimed by the late Na- 
tional Convention to watch »ver the interests of 
the colored race of this country, we have no 
hesitation in giving this trust an interpretation 
sufficiently liberal to permit of our addressing 
your Government, through you, upon a matter 
esteemed to be of great importance by this 
committee. 

Hayti, in maintaining her integrity as a Gov- 
vernment, in continuing to perform, even amid 
revolutions, the functions of national life, and 
in producing men equal to the exigencies of her 
fortunes, has at once demonstrated equality of 
powers and sameness of aspirations with other 
races. 

Hayti has aided us beyond all power of state- 
ment in the production of that personal inde- 
pendence among our race, in the free States of 
our country, which allowed as to hecome, to 
some extent, the architects of our own for- 
tunes ; and she helped to open the way t that 
sphere of national confidence which has made 
us citizens of this great Republic—for we 
could always point to your country as the 
mother of L’Ouvretare. of Petion. and of Boy- 
er, illustrators alike of negro capacity and pat- 
riotism. 

We have won the battle of civil und political 
equality. The battle of social privileges bas 
just begun; and again Hayti becomes our 
most powerful and illustrious ally. 

She has sent us General Alexander Tate, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, as her representative near the Capitol at 
Washington. He has tome, and by the im. 
pressiveness of his personal appearance and the 
graciousness of his maaners, lifted into con- 
spicuousness by his illustrious pusition, he has 
melted the icy barriers of proscription against 
the colored race, avowing while he did it such 
an identity with the race as to make it possible 
for all of us, who are worthy, to follow in his 
footsteps. We thank youfor this; but we have 
yet more to thank you for. 

You have, besides, sent us in hima man of 
brains, of courage, of the highest instincts of 
patriotism, and of the strongest devotion to 
the race with which he is identified. 

You will have observed the cordiality with 
which he was received by the Chief Magistrate 
of our Republic, and the honors showered upon 
him by the Diplomatic Corps at this Capital, 
in their official as well asin their social inter: 
course. 

But you may not have learned how com- 
pletely your envoy has won his way to the 
hearts of all our citizens, irrespective of color, 
and how triumpharitly he has carried the inter- 
ests and the honor of Hayti along with him. 
He has been an able and uncompromising de- 
fender of your territorial: integrity, a vigilant 
watchman over your commercial interests, and, 
iu his powerful advocacy of a cordial inter- 
course between the two republics, he has won 
our admiration by his business sagacity and 
the striking evidences of his statesmanship. 

We have, neither as a committee, nor as the 
individual members of it, trenched upon even 
the shadow of the claims of delicacy by saying 
a single word to General Tate as to the inten- 
tion of this committee in addressing you ; but, 
being informed of government changes in 
If{ayti, through the newspapers, the committee 
thought it well to depart from its usual line of 
policy, and to say, that while they do not an- 
cvrstand the various claims of political parties 
in Hayti, and while a sense of propriety would 
{bid us to express an opinion at so great a 
distance, even if we knew more of the relations 
of parties, yet, speaking in the name of the 
colored people of the United States, we deemed 
it our duty to express our earnest hope that 
General Tate might be retained at a post which 
he so well fills, and from which, if he were lost, 
our people here, and, as we believe, the Repub- 
lic of Hayti, would feel the consequences to an 
almost calamitous extent; for, he having 
opened the door, his abrupt departure might 
serve a8 an excuse on the part of our enemies 
in trying to shut it against all new-comers. 

Georcr T. Downtna, President. 

F. G. Barsaposs, Secretary. 


| 





Tae Heratpo or Heatta anv Journat oF 
Paysicat Outrure.—We have been intending 
for some time to notice this publication, for 
which we are indebted to J.C. Parcer & Co. 
Certainly, it is not the least interesting nor the 
least valuable of the monthlies which come to 
us. Its literary character is of a high order, 
as it counts among its contributors many wri- 
ters well known to fame ; and in its pages, too, 
are constantly to be found ideas in reference to 
Physiology and Hygiene which cunnot fail to 
be of the greatest utility to all who are de- 
sirous of having sound minds in sound bodies. 
We note, among the articles in the number for 
March, quite a readable one by J. E. Swop- 
Grass, Esq., of this city, entitled “Spurs and 
Reins for those who need them.”’ All the other 
papers are, also, commendable; and we can, 
therefore, conscientiously speak a good word 
in favor of a magazine so ably conducted. 

ENA Re RE RSOONMNOT EN 


Our prospects are encouraging. The result 
thus far sustains our belief, announced at the 
commencement of our enterprise, that the time 
has come when the colored people of this na- 
tion will contribute their proportion, as they 
have the means, to the support of the public 
press. A zeal and energy of purpose are mani- 
fested in the large number of letters we receivs 


weekly, which give assurance of ultimate suc- 
cess. 





a 

In last week’s issue « communication sp- 
peared from the pen of Major M. R. Da.any, 
under the caption of “ Rights and Duties.” The 
title of the article was, originally, ‘“‘Citizen- 
ship ;” but, in the making up of our paper, an 
unforeseen exigency suggested a change in 
that respect. We meke this statement in jus- 
tice to the Major, who, in hie well-considered 
articles, can never be rightfully charged with 
any undue deviations from his own selected 
text. 

EEE 

, Tur Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
met on Tuesday last, and, by a vote of 2 yeas 
to 5 nays, agreed to report adversely on the 
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| Domecracy 7m . ens  Subiiant. 


Elsewhere in our edit 
@ur views ax te the case of Georgia now | 


Letter From the Late 
Ambassador. ae 


the Editor of the New Bra: 
ur indulgence thus to addres« the | 
Committee : ‘ 


To 


Colored Men of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Geytiemen: I have read in the “ NewEra,” | 
| number six, the letter which vou have addrese- 
ed to the present government of Hayti, asking 
| them to retain me in the position which I had 
| the honor to occupy at Washington. 

| The considerations upon 
| yourselves reveal, on your part, a profound ap- 
| preciation, and a sound and elevated judgment 


| tion of the people of our race in this country, 
| and in all this hemisphere; and the sentiments 
which you express, on this occasion, do not 
| leave the least doubt of the practical qualities 
‘and intelligence which you so largely display 
| in the exercise of the functions which have been 
: confided to you by the common consent of the 
colored men of your country, in order to aid in 
the material aud moral development of our 
race. 

In view of all this, and ioterested as I am in 
the success of your efforts, | could not bat 
applaad your proceedings, and associate myself 
with your views. 

But your letter expresses also some consider- 
ations which are personal t» myself, and which 
attest a high confidence in what you believe to 
be my merits and my qualities. 

It is for this confidence and the kind spirit in 
which you have given your opinion about me, 
that I feel under ebligations to write to you, in 
order to express in my tarn all that this mark 
of confidence and sympathy has awakened in 
me of gratitude towards the colored people of 
the United States—in whose fate, however, I 
have always been deeply and enthusiastically 
interested. 

This step which you have taken in their name 
imposes also upon mea formal obligation to 
identify myself still more, as one of themselves, 
with their actual fate, with their past which is 
about to be effaced, and with their fature which 
is looming up, and which it will be their privi- 
lege to render, with the help of Gad, as bril- 
liant, as honorable and as glorious as it, is al- 
lowed to any portion of the citizens of this 
country—nomattet what their origin—to dream 
of or to covet for those of their race or their 
descendants. 

Hereafter I must, then, whether near or far 
away, take a part and have a direct interest in 
your efforts. The policy to follow, the course 
to pursue, the aim to attain, must be ours in 
common. Whether in Hayti or in the United 
States, you will always find in me a zealous and 
eothusiastic laborer, an active and earnest as- 
sociate in the work of the redemption and the 
regeneration of our race. 

If we have bad to deplore the anjust and 
blind persistence with which our countrymen 
of the dominant race have held us for centuries 
in a state of abject misery, wherein we have 
been buried like a corpse, and where, neverthe- 
less, we have been able to ive, preserving in- 
tact and eloquent within our souls, all the ele- 
vated sentiments of family, of patriotism, and 
of humanity, which charucterize the man of 
civilization, we also have to gladden our hearts 
and to encourage us in our efforts, the mag- 
unanimous spectacle of devotion »nd energy 
manifested in this country by the friends of 
humanity in the advancement of their cause 
devotion and energy which have brought 
on at last the yloriour triamph of right and 
justice over the stultified conscience and injue- 
tice which lately were paramount in the great 
and glorious institutions of this country. 

‘The present Government of the United States, 
in ineorporating those eternal truths, those 
great principles of ricut, rquauity, and Jus- 
tick in its fundamental law, does not only give 
the measure of the progress already realized in 
our favor, but crowns the social edifice so long 
dreamt of by philosophers, in offering the sala- 
tary example of the application of the high 
principles of humanity to the government of 
States, and opens at last, to us, the partahs of 
yesterday, the way to fusion, to harmony, to 
the full and entire enjoyment of life, of liberty, 
and the realization of our aspirations the most 
elevated and the most noble. 

Such a result, in the conditions in which we 
were placed, eught to fill us with gratitude and 
love towards God, who evidently had not aban- 
doned us—towards our true and loyal country- 
trymen, who have given us their help. 

And, even though this result be but a con- 
sequence of the march of humanity, we could 
not show ourselves more worthy of it than by 
offering our efforts and according our votes to 
those who have so devotedly made themselves 
the instruments of Providence in His work of 
reparation and justice, in order to maintain 
them at the helm, and thereby procure them 
the renewed occasion to realize all the grandeur 
and the bright destiny now reserved for this 
country among the ngfions of the earth. 


We shall only have our share in that bright 
ness and grandeur in so far as by our undivided 
efforts we may prove ourselves to be the 
faithful observers.of law, the zealous support- 
ers of labor, of art, of study, and the earnest 
and vigilant defenders of order and justice, in 
this society wherein we are going to be, if we 
are not already, welcomed as brothers. 

Such a proceeding, more than any distinction 
of rank or political position, can best prepare 
us to occupy and fill the important and glorious 
place which is reserved for us in the ultimate 
progress, grandeur, and elevation of this re- 
public. 

And in order to be the more prepared for this 
distinguished part in the destinies of this coun- 
try, let us impart instruction abundantly to 
our children, let us act in concert, let us tax 
ourselves largely, and let us spare no sacrifice 
to attain this end. ¢ 

Instruction! that is the one thing we lack 
to become one of the most important elements 
in the wealth and power of this country. 

Let each year, then, that rolls on, see leaving 
these shores for those of Europe ten, at least, 
of our young men, the best gifted and most 
distinguished, recruited in your numerous 
schools, in order that they may draw from that 
fountain-head of modern civilization the secrets 
of science, the favors of art; that they may 
return thence enriched and adorned with, su- 
perior knowledge, ready to take # part as distin- 
guished co-laborers in the great work of that 
American civilisation which is destined to 
Itave behind and in the shade the present civi- 
lization of Europe, as the civilisation of Europe 
has left behind that of the Middle Ages and of 
antiquity. 

Such are, geutlemen, my sentiments end the 
views 1 have formed the future. 
Please, I beg of you, to accept them, and to 
have them accepted by your constituents, and 
believe me, gentlemen, with esteem and a dis- 
tinguished consideration, your most bumble 
and obedient servant, A. Tarr. 

, EE 
The receipts of Internal Revenue for the 
week ending March 14th, were as vis 

March 8th, $295,248.05; March 9th, 
465.18 ; March 10th, $365,154.98 ; Mareb 11th, 
$345,309.02 ; March 12th, $368,473.47 ; March 






‘Since Bhat article was 
To the National Executive Committee of the | 


which you rest | 


















coluinus, we have 


male before theBenate of the Uffived States. | 
itten, the following | 
opinions of the Democratic press of Georgia 
on the Binonau-Farxswoata amendment have 
come to hand; and we publish them io order 
to show how fully our own estimate of the im- 
pending evil to loyalty and republicanism in 
that State coincides with that of our declared 
enemies. The only difference is, that in our 
case, we feel disheartened and cast down, as 
every true fover of his country should, whilst, 
in theirs, their souls are moved with an exult- 
ant joy sach as they have never felt since the 
assassination of the martyred Lixcotx. But 
we shall let these reconstructed gentlemen now 
speak for thems :ives : 


The following tel (i. ¢ that announc- 
ing the passage of the Georgia bill with the 
Bingham-Farnsworth a be read 
with joy by every well wisher of The 
State will soon be relieved of carpet bag rule. 
— Greensboro’ Herald. 


Tar Dawn or Licut.—The triumph of Bing- 
ham over Butler in the House of resenta- 
tives gives strong assurance thut the dark days 
of reconstruction and plunder have ended.— 
Augusta Chronicle, 

The inexorable logical sequence of the Bing- 
ham amendment is the seating of Messrs. [Iill 
and Miller as the Senators for Georgia. If the 
i ,was a legal body in July, 1868, if 
its regular term dates from that month, and it 
its confirmation of State officers then made 
cannot be disturbed, its election of United 
States Senators at that time must also be re- 
garded as regular and valid.—Columbus In- | 
quirer. 


The Georgia bill, so-called, passed with the 
Bingham amendment, which takes out its sting. 
* * * * * * * } 
Let the people of Georgia, therefore, he pa- 
tient and prudent. Next fall, by the blessing 
of God, we will elect a Legislature. 
* * % * e # * 
Messrs. Bincuaw anp Farxswortu.—The 
people of Georgia owe a debt of gratitude to 
these gentlemen for their gallant defense of 
right, liberty, justice, and republicanism in the 
matter of the Georgia bill. 


x *% * * * 
We are glad to acknowledge the manliness 
of Mesers. Btagham, Farnsworth * * *° * 


—Macon Telegraph. 


From this, the Bingham amendment, for we 
believe it will pass che Senate, hax saved the 
State. Upon this we congratulate the Demo- 
cracy of deor ia. From out of darkness there 
now comes light. They will now soon have the 
opportunity given them, which otherwise they 
would not have, of electing a new Legislature 
—one of different political complexion te that 
which now exists, a blight upon our once grand 
old Commonwealth. 

* dll 

Congress was the power, and we felt satisfied 
that until the Republicans in that body should 
split among themselves, upon some point 
fecting Georgia's reconstroction aad admission 
into the Union again, no favor of any charac- 
ter would be extended to her, pot even simple 
justice. The split came, and the result is one 
unexpected, but one upou which the Democracy 
of the State have reason to congratulate them- 
selves.— Atlanta Intelligencer. 


Eee 
Letter from Lunenburg, Va 


Luwewsuae C. B. Va., 
March 9, 1870. 


* * * 


l'v the Editor of the New Era: 


Ever since the receipt of the Naw Era | have 
been trying to get subseribers. The people here 
are very poor, and it is about all they can do 
to clothe and feed their children. They seem 
quite aoxious to take the paper, and I am in 
hopes that I can vertainly get five subscribers, 
if not more, after awhile. 

My age being only thirteen years, my iuex- 
perienced will not warrant we in writing any- 
thing for publication, but a few lines, inform- 
ing you what is doing in this part of the field, 
may enable you to glean something to lay be- 
fore your readers which may induce others to 
come and do likewise. : : 

We came here in August, 1868, and found no 
schools and no efforts to improve and elevate 
and poor people. My mother opened a school 
with such agsistance as she could get. Between 
two hundred and three hundred have attended 
the school at different times, and over one bun- 
dred have learned to read so as to read the 
Bible. ‘The Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer are repeated daily, and strict morality 
enforced. We have a Sabbath school, which 
is well attended. 

We have the only temperance society in the 
place, with about one~hundred and twenty 
members. 

My father has purchased an old plantation 
formerly owned by a large slave raiser, aad bas 
divided a part of it into small parcels, and soll 


“New ony BE Washin i 4! 
manner in which the rights and 3 
colored people are set torth aan ita 


with the 


hood.so ably advocated in said 
pledge ourselves not only to carefaly ; 


















Leyalty to Leaders. - 
We have been charged with frequent inter. 
ferenve in the affairs of the Re bilean party 
Bat one thing'we have rare} fever interfe 
with—their selection of candidates. Bat ther. 
are some Republicans whose services have hee, 
no great, whose reputation und value is ao 9, 
tional, whose aid exe-so ill be spared. that wa 
claim as deep and close an- iuterest in the;, 
official life as it we belonged to their party 
Among the very best of thes is Mr Julian, (; 


. 


| Indiana. Like his father-ia-law, Mr. Giddin,, 


like Sumner and others, he looks at politic, 
from the stand-point of prmciple. He is amMony 
the few Congressmen whuse vareer deserves 1, 
be called state<manlike. He looks abead—,, 
prompt in launching new movements vn righ; 
principles—is never tempted to indorse an ey; 
one by the advantage of present success ; wa; 
always willing to wait till the mass slowly roge 
to his level. But, meanwhile, never deferrey 
to their mistakes by concealing his convictions 
His official life is an honor to a State whic}, 
must rest its claim to honorable place among 
her sisters not op a long’ catalogue of great 
names but on the distinguished merit of 

few really great men she hes lent to the Union. 

During the war his service to the loyal caus 
has been invaluable. Watchful, hopefal, ay. 
compromising, far-sighted, patient of labur 
always at his posi, fearless, and with the mus; 
thorough comprehensivo of the whole nature 
of our epoch. no mav in Congress has outrup 
him in the purpose. and only one or two in the 
opportunity, to serve the negré and: the Union, 
Ibert and justice. 

The danger is nut yet sufficiently over to alloy 
us safely to lack his aid. If we could reac), 
the ears of his coustituents we should say 1, 
them, *‘ Y.ur Representative honors you. {[y 
coming tine, when your children read our his 
tory, they will be proud that their fathers sen; 
such a man te the conneil of the Nation ; guve 
so true and able statesman his opportunity. 
Rebuke those who sneer at the caprice of popu. 
lar institutions by keeping him at his post while 
the era, which he did so much to bring on and 
which ne ha~ so Jlargely served, continne. 
need him.” ; 

It has been » reproach tw the Republica, 

ty iv some sections that it has not kept its 
oh servants long in office. The Democrati: 
organization always does, most sagaciously, 
The South, in old days, showed the same wis. 
dom, and owed its victories often tw the long 
and well-trained parliamentary ability of ity 
Representatives. ‘+ 

t is well to learn of your enemies any guod 
thing. And now, with grave issues depending, 
it is especially important to have known snd 
able and experienced men at Washingtoa. in- 
diana has able sons. The names of some oi 
them come to us freshly. But among them ali 
she has not one whose privilege it hus been to 


tion policy, than Julian. His land bill, now 
before Congress, is enough to rest any man’s 
fame en. [t would be tov great a risk to take 
its author and best promoter from Congress 
Perhaps it would not be teo mach to say thar, 
now the fifteenth amendment is ratified, there 
is no further step so important as the land 

licy advocated and worked out by Mr. Julisa. 

he country cannot afford to lose such @ man 
We know of ov one in the House whose studies 


af | and position fit him just now two take Julian's 


place. ; 

The preseut, immediate success of reconstruy 
tion rests largely on this measure. Delay in it 
is fraught with evi ‘The lands now under 
control of Congress may soon be heyond its 
reach. Every diy ieveuls some intrigue to 
squander them. The whole horizon of legis- 
lation needs watching by ove from whose mind 
this grea: i..ie severabsent. Some mem- 
ber must make itwspeciality. Mr. Julign has 
done aaged a Sumner has beri over suf. 
frage in the Senate, so patiently and vjgilant)y 
has Julian watched the land’ poliey ar a 
House. We crave of Indiana to keep him at 


st iso 


rad sg The Union needs him. Negro 
him. The welfare, prompt pacification 
and prosperity of the South itself, need him. 


Men who understand the present issues best 
and appreciate our present risks, ju fesi 


must have wiser men than we know of, if she 
has any whom it would be a National gain ‘to 
exchange for Julian. Thanks to the and 
true men, who have hitherto held is hands. 
Persevere, friends. The best ou can 
do for the Nation is to continue himat his Post. 
No effort is too great which secures this result. 
Leave no stone unturned to achieve if. 
Wenpety Paris 


A Voice from Fisk University. 


Fisk Untversiry “ Home, 
N asHVILLE, TENn., March 4, 1870. 
‘Ihe joint committee met, pursuant to ad- 


jourpment, at four o'clock this P. -M., and 


adopted the fi resolutions : 

esolved, That the thanks of the literary 
societies of the Fisk University, in joint ees 
sion, and of the members of the “ Reading 
Circle,” and of every student of the ‘institu. 
tion, are due the editors and 3.of the 


, D.C., fer the able 


Resolved, That we are in hearty mpath 

at principles of universe! | brother. 

reed th. 

copies taken here, but to be geided by-their 
ote 


wise and wholesome sentime 


Resolved, That we, as members of this imeti- 


to freedmen, with families, on a six yeard | tution and as colaborers in the great cause of 
credit. About eighteen families are located | Uman Progress, wil use our best endeavors to 
upon the place. ‘The remainder of the place bt| ing subscribers for it PPS OY solicity 
gets worked by furnishing teama, toola, &c., ved, That 8 copy of these ine 
and letting them work for half the crop. || be forwarded the publishers in. Wf our 
He is a member of the State Legislature, an roenr’ for their eminent merit ee 
is doing all he can to procure the enactmint ol| rug sta agra oan ee 7 bert 


laws that will put in practice the principles o/ 
equal rights and privileges contained ix ou; 
new constitution. bal 
I assist my mother all I can ip the stheo 
and help take care at home in father’s 
We receive no aid or encouragement 
white citizens, but rather 
They shun us, and give us to understand 
we are not welcome while engaged in anyti 
that will elevate a black man above s sbve. 
Of this we take no notice, feeling itis a mty 
to do as we are doing, the discharge of wii 
we are only accountable to God, and our 
will be from above: We are ever hoping 






Selena J. Walker, 
Owen, Committee 


ee 
The First Senator from 


Leonora E. Aray, Emma S.. 
on the part of the’ L. L. 


structed Mississippi. 


ommend 





God will raise others to come and de like 
and save our country fromsure ruin that. w 









follow the neglect of this duty. q Lae culture and balanced enced jadgueat, 
Yours respertfally,. = L. M> Avorin, / case of real siechedty. where he would ia 
or i pray Bae an influence that would be a 
Letter from Raleigh, N.C. He already been active in the educations! 

Hovae or Representatives, interests of the South, and spoke at length two 

Rateicu, N. C,, March 5, 1870. | in Sa py & ie peor of bot nba 


To the Editor of the New Era: 








short while since, aad was much pleased to 











an interest manifested in the subject of. edaca- i 





tion by colored people. 

I stopped at Murfreesboro’ a few days, and 
found a good schoul, taught by Miss Lydia P. 
Warrick, of Philadelphia. The boys and girls 
of the school ere as pert snd intelligent as in 
any community it has been my fortune to visit. 

Murfreesboro’ has not been favored by the 
benevolence of Northern associations, as bave 
other towne in this State ; but, to the contrary, 
they have, to thie time, almost. entirely relied 

@upon their own stont hearts and strong 
tte g he their children. 

Their firat teacher is still with them, and 
through her eff.rts a normal and female indus- 
trial school-building is to be erected. The col- 
ored people, though willing, are poor, and find 
themselves unable to complete their project. 


Consequently, they are driven to the necessity | ed 
of depending, in » degree, upon the educational | 
department : 


In order to encourage education in this oe., 
tion, I trust thet the authorities will turn their 
attention in that direction. 


The normel and industrial school will, if it 


have no doubt will reflect credit upon those 
that may favor it with their support, 
With « hope that you will insert this brief 








Saint Domingo treaty. 


léth, $710,807.70. Total—@2, 410,453.40, 


ever gots into operption, be 9 success, and I | j 











































































































































I am, respectfully, e : iM 


do more for the safety of the Union, the triumph, 
of justice, and the wisdom of ur reconstruc. . 


safer while this pilot stays at the helm.‘Indiana. 
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Tue Firreenta Awenpwent. —The proclama- 
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‘A colored delegation from “Téhnessee, con- | 
' sisting of Dr. J. BLYoung, (chairman, )of Knox- 
| ville; Rev. Moses Ro Johnson. of Nashville; 
| Rev. J.C. Davis, of New Market; James H. 
| Sumner and J. C. Napier, ef Nashville, accom- 
i panied by Representatives Maynard, Stokes, 
Proa-er, Smith, Arnell, and Tillman, and Mr. 
| Spencer, had an interview with the President. 
The delegation wae introduced by Hon. Mr. 
Maynard. when Dr. Young, the chairman, pre- | 
sented the President with a copy of resolutions | 
adopted at the late State convention of colored | 
men, and made a ~tatement of the difficulties | 
which the colored men of Tennessee have to | 
; contend with, Their appeals to the State au- | 
th. rities had been unheeded, he said, and they | 


 States.—The Georgia bill was made the special 








by telegraph, protesting against the adoption | 
by the Senate of the Bingham amendment to | 
the Georgia bill.—Bills were introduced and re- | 
ferred—to regulate international correspond- | 
ence by telegraphic lines ; for the reorganiza- | 
tion of the navy ; and, to promote the securing | 
of efficient seamen for the navy of the United | 


order for Monday.—The funding bill was taken 
ap, and, after the adoption or rejection of a 
number of amendments, it was passed by a vote 
of 32 yeas to 10 nays. 

Ix rae Hovse, a number of bills allowing ap- 
plications for the extension of patents were re: | 
ported from the Committee on Patents, and | 


passed. —The tariff bill was taken up in Com- | 


tiva, declaring the ratification of the fifteenth | had decided tw ask tor national assistance. The | mittee of the Whole, Mr. McCartay speaking | 


amendment to the Constitution, will not be 
signed until Texas and Qeorgia are both admit- 
ted to representation in ¢ ongress. 

Tur Late Secertay Stanron.—In the House 
of Representatives last Monday Mr. Dawes in- 
troduced a resolution to pay to the widow of 
the late Hon. Edwin M. Stanton the sum of 
$9,000, equal to one yeur'< salary as a judge of 

e United States Supreme Court. Under a 
uspension of -the rules the resolution was 
adepted by a vote of 122 ayes to 50 nays. 

Senator Reves' Speecu.—The Senate yal- 
leries were crowded on Monday in anticipation 
that Senator Revels, of Mississippi, would 


— 


make his maiden speech on the condition of | 
affairs in Georgia, and against the Bingham | 
amendment. Those congregated were sorely | 


President replied that he woald do all in his 


power to help them, and would at once hold a 


consultation with the Secretary of War in re- 
, gard to sending more troops to the State. The | 
| Congressional delegation of the State seem to | 
think that as Governor Senter’s message to the | 
| Legislature in regard to the protection of the 
rights of colored men has been unheeded, he 
will at once appeal to the President for troops. | 





‘Treasury Oprgrations Durino tag Past | 
Werrx.—The amount of mutilated bank notes | 
burnec during the past week was $231,790, | 

making the total amount burned to date $21,- | 
(20,589. The amount of bank currency issued | 
for bills destroyed was $279,340. The balance | 
due for mutilated bank currency outstanding | 
at this date is $299,692.949. The amounts of 
securities held by the Treasurer of the United 





in its support. At the conclusion of his speech, ' 
the tariff bill was laid aside, and the Committee | 
os to the consideration of the deficiency 
ill. This bill appropriates an aygregate | 
amount of $2,477,711 
service of the present fiscal year. Speeches | 
were made by Messrs. Beck and Dawes, after | 
which the Committee rose. 

Marca 12.—The Senate was oot in session ; | 
but the Hovsr met for general debate as if in | 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Cosurn in the | 
Chair. 

Marcu, 14.—In toe Senate, Mr. Sumner | 
rose to a personal explanation, saying that Gen. | 
Prim’s denial of any propositions for the sale 
or cession of Cuba to the United States, was 
perfectly correct. He also introduced a bill, 
which was referred, to provide for the resump- 
tion of specie payments. —The Georgia bill was 


' 
or deficiencies in the | 


disappointed, however, as the discussion of) States in trust for national banks, reported on | taken up, Mr. TRUMBALL advocating its passage 
Georgia matters has been postponed unti! | Saturday, were as follows: For circulating | in its present form, and Mr. Stewart arguing 
Tharsday, at which time it is expected the  jores, $42,357,350; for deposits of public | in favor of an assumption by Congress, that the 
Senator will address the Senate in an extended | moneys, $17,483,500; total, $350,847,850. Ship- | Government o} Georgia was merely provisional 
speech. ments for the past week to United States de- up to this time.—Adjourned after holding a 
, = | posituries, $98,000 ; national banks and others, | prolonged exeeutive session. 

President Grant has carefully perused the ' 393) 994: total, $329,206. Receipts of frac-| Ix tae Hovs, a number of bills were intro- 

report of the special committee on the decline j tional curreney for the past week, $490,100. | duced and referred, one of which rovides a 


of American commerce and shipbuilding, and | 
hae expressed his hearty approval of all it 
recommendations. He will probably shortly | 
send in u special message recommending | 
immediate action upon the subject. He thinks | 


Currercy burned the past week, $685,500. 


i 
| 


{ 





Civinizine THE INDIANS.—The Vice Presi- 
dent laid hefore the Senate yesterday morning 
a memorial of a Convention of Friends of 


that with our extented coast line, it is a shame 
that all .ur commerce must be done iv vessels 
of nutions, whore friendly feeling toward the 
United States may be questioned; and that 
Congress should without delay take measures 
to remedy the evil. 


A swiadled New Yorker, who purchased ex 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































act copies of the United States legal-tenders 
and received good photographic copies therecf, | 
sent the same to Treasurer Spinner for redemp- 
tion. They were returned, however, the letter 
concluding as follows :; ‘* Of the thousands who 
have been swindled in this foolish manner, you 
are the first one who has not been smart enough 
to discover the fact and to keep such a dis- 
creditable business from the knowledge of the 
Department. ’ 

The verdict of New Hampshire is an endorse- | 
ment of Grant’s administration. As in the 
initial race for the grand sweepstakes of 1868, 
New Hampshire, in leading off with Grant, 
gave the Republicans the inside track, and the 
lead which they held throughout, so now, in 

lanting themselves upon the platform of! 

rant’s administration, the New Hampshire 
Republicans have shown their party through- 
gut the country how to win. 





‘Tswnessre.—The House Committee on Re- 

construction will meet this morning and teke 

the case of Tennessee, and it is probable that 
definite action will be taken towards framing a 
bill to remedy the condition of affairs oe 
in that State. It is probable that Congress wil 
pass an act declaring the present government 
of Tennessee inefficient for the protection of 
life and property, and providing for an election 
to be held by the people, only those to vote who 
are entitled to do so under the constitution. — 
Daily Chr. nice, 14th igst. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Julian, 
of Indiana, offered a bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District, for the estab- 
lishment of au infirmary hospital building in 
the city of Washington for the destitute old 
people, including the permanently diseased and 
worn-out slaveg. By the bill $20,000 are to be 
placed in the hands of Rachel W. M. Town- 
send, minister of Friends Society in Philadel- 
phia, and Josephine Griffing, general agent of 
the National Freedmen's Association, who are 
to report the use made of the funds to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on the first Monday in 
December, 1870. 





Tae Groraia Cororen De.ecation.—The | 
delegation of colored members of the Georgia 
Legislature who came on to protest against the 
adoption of the Bingham amendment arrived 
on Friday evening, and are stopping at Mrs. 
Brown's, on I street, 325, old number. The 
members of thedelegation are Simeon Beard, 
chairman, ex-member of the Constitutional 
Convention, at present clerk in the State 
Library of Georgia ; Romulus Moore, Abraham 
Smith, T. J. Campbell, Jr., W. H. Harrison, 
Abraham Colby, Thomas Allen, and John D. 
Custin, all members of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture. 

General Butler has finished his bill in rela 
tion to Tennessee, and submitted it to the 
members from that State. He has also pre- 
sented it for the action of the Committee on 
Reconstraction. ‘The bill does not propose to 
territorialize the State, or to put it under mili- 
tary control ; but it recites that Governor Sen- 
ter was elected by fraud, and that the recon- 
struction acts ot Congress were violated in the 
registration. It therefore proposcs to declare 
the election null and void, and to order a new 
registration and new election. There is great 
anxiety to have the Georgia bill passed, in order 
that the Tennessee case may oot be ucted on 
without a precedent. 

“Sons anp Daveuters or Lizerty.”—Mr. 
Wilson introduced in the Senate a bill to incor- 
porate ‘ The Sons and Daughters of Liberty,” 
in the District of Columbia, a benevolent asso- 
ciation. It names as corporators Jos. Brooks, 
Thomas W. Chase, Henry Beverly, Washing- 
ton Waller, John H. Brooks, Thornton Fitz- 
bugh, Elzy Harvey, Julius Chamberlain, Alex. 
Anderson, Richard Ashton, John J. Bollard, 
Dennis Wallace, Samuel Deane, Moses Tibbs, 
John Racks, Philip Tyler, Edward Laws, Deb- 
oer Walker, James F. Williams, John H. Pol- 
lard, and Robert Harrison. Referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 


The Senate Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia have agreed to report favorubly the bill to 
renew the charter of the Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria Steam Packet Company ; 
also to incorporate the United Aid Society, an 
orgenization composed of colored men. The 
committee have also agreed to report favorably 
ou the bill pr. ‘og foran act dS innepetan 
for the Isiai) ! - tute. The bill to amend and 
consolidate tue several acts establishing and 
relating w the Metropolitan police force in the 
District was to have been considered, but was 

tponed on acceunt of the absence of Mayor 
owen, who was expected to have been present 
und give his views + hana 





A delegated body, the National Coavention 
of the Colored People of the Nation, which as- 
sernbled in this city in 1869, created a National 
Executive Committee, composed of one mem- 
ber from euch State and Territory, with its 
locul board in this city. That local board has 
been an earnest vigilant committee, it has 
wielded much influence, been an effective agent 
for much good, and is destined to wield evena 
greater ialinenee in behalf of the people whom 
it authoritatively represents. It was appointed 
to act in the political and general interest of 
the colored people in all sections of the coun- 
ury. In obedience to that trast it held a meet- 
ing om Saturday and adopted the petition which 
appears in our columns to-day, and which we 
commend to the impartial attention of Congress 
as a paper on the Georgia question worthy of 
consideration.—Datly Chronicle, 14th. 

Howarp Universiry—Aveua Pu Socrery. 
~-Last Tuesday evening the Alpha Phi Society 
of Howard University held its quarterly exer- 
cises. A number of distinguished guests were 
present. ‘The order of exercises were arranged 
as follows : 

_A critique, by G. W. Mitchell, Alexandria, 
Va.; oration-—the love of fame— by A C. O' Hear, 
Charleston,S C.; recitation—the feast of Bel- 
shazzar—by John H. Smyth, Philadelphie, 
Pu; esaay—the unwritten laws of modera 20- 
ciety—by M. W. Moore, Demerara, British 
Quiana.; oration—national monuments—by J. 
T. Settle, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Discussion—Question: Was the execetion 
of Meas Queen of Scott justifiable? Afirma- 
“ . N. Otey, Raleigh, N. C. Negative— 
J. M. Gregory, Cleveland, Obio. , 


| such appropriation to keep the Indians from 


| matters are quiet. 


| Georgia, and against the exteasion of official 


| Baltimore, Phi!... ‘phia, New York, and In- 

diana, asking an appropriation to build houses, 
| purchase wagons, teams, tools, agricultural 
| implements, live stock, seeds, &c., for the In- 
| dians of the Northern Superintendency. The 
| Vice President, in presenting the petition, 
| read extracta therefrom showing the benefit of 


idleness. 

A Femace Inpian SuPegINTENDENT.— During 
the temporary absence of Superintendent Jan- 
ney from the northern ae that dis- 
trict is in charge of a daughter of Mr. Janney, 
who has been appointed clerk to the superin- | 
tendency. A report has been received at the 
Indian office from that lady stating that Indian 








Hoo. W. F. Prosser, of Tennessee, has 
annonnced his intention of nominating as a 
cadet at West Point the colored youth who 
shall pass the best examination of all competi- 
tors in the schools of Nashville. 


The Hon. A. G. Riddle and Professor Joho 
M. Langston have withdrawn their resignations 
tendered a few weeks ayo to the Howard Uni- 
versity law department, and will continue ad 
their professorships. 
| 


CONGRESSIONAL. | 


Maaca 8.—In tae Senate, the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations reported a bill making it a 
misdemeanor to fit out or equip ships of war 
with intent that they shall be employed in the 
service of any European prince or State for the 
purpose of subduing American colonists claim- | 
ing independence, and providing for the for- | 
feiture of such ships or vessels.—Bills were ip- | 
troduced and referred—to promote the civiliza- | 
tion of the Indians and prepare them for the | 
rights of citizenship ; for the examination and 
adjustment of claims of Southern loyalists for 
stores furnished the army, by a commission of 
three to be organized by the President,—all 
claims to be presented within two years, and 
those found just and legal to be satisfied in land 
serip at the rate of $1.25 per acre; in aid of 
the freedmen, and for the purpose of subdi- 
viding the public domain in certain States into 
forty-acre tracts for homesteads for the colored 
race; and also a joint resolution for the re- 
demption of the legal-tender notes of the 
United States, providing that they may be em- 
ployed in payment of duties on imports to the 
extent of one-half of each ipayment.—A reso- 
lution looking to the sale of the surplus gold 
in the Treasury without delay, was submitted 
and laid over under the rules.—The funding 
bill was taken up and further considered. 
In tHe Hovss, the principal matter of busi- 
ness was the discussion on the Georgia bill, | 
Mesars. Woop, Cox, and Woopwaap protesting | 
against its passage, and Mr. Burier closing the 
debate by a speech in its favor. Mr. Bine- 
Ham’s amendment, providing against the vaca- 
tion of any offices now filled in the State of 

















tenures beyond the terms limited by the State 
constitution, was adopted by a vote of 115 yeas 
to 71 nays. The bill then passed by a strict 
party vote. 

Marcu 9.—In tHe Senate, a petition setting | 
forth that Davis Hatch, an American citizen, 
was illegally restrained of his liberty by the 
Dominican Government, and praying for the 
intervention of this Government in his behalf, 
was presented and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations—Mr. Pomeroy intro- 
duced a joint resclution, declaring that the con- 
duct of the Spanish Government in Cuba, in 
its treatment of captured insurgents, and of 
persons suspected of being in sympathy with 
them, is cruel, inhuman, and barbarous, and 
that it deserves the reprobation of the Chris- 
tian world. It was laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed.—The Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported the House bill to admit the State 
of Georgia to representation in Congress. An 
effort to dispose of it at once was objected to, 
as debate would have the effect of delayin the 
regular order, which was the funding bill.— 
The consideraticn of the latter was resumed. 
and also continuéd at an evening session. 

In tHe House, Mr. Woopwarp presented the 
petitions of 1,135 laboring men of his district, 
remonstrating aguinst any change in the gene- 
ral tariff, as suggested by the Free Trade 
League, and asking a reduction of duty on tea, 
coffee, and other necessaries not produced in 
this country.—A number of resolutions reja- 
ting 40 various matters having been offered 
and adopted, the bill for the air-line railroad 
between New York and Washington came up 
as the business of the morning hour, Mr. In- 
GersoLt explainiog and advocating it, and Mr. 
Swanx speaking in opposition. Before the 
latter gentleman conclu hie remarks, the 
bill went over.—The joint resolution in refer- 
ence to printing Patent Office specifications, 
&c., was considered and passed.—The census | 
bill was reported and recommitted.— among 
other bills introduced were the following—to 
provide for celebrating the hundreth anniver- 
sary of American Independence by holding a 
vational expdsition of arts, manufactures, and 
products of mines, at Philadelphia, in 1876; 
for the auditing aud payment of claims of loyal 
citizens in the late 

homesteads for colored people in the Southern 
States, all of which were referred. 

Marca 10.—In tur Suwate, several new 
rule@ in reference to the consideration of busi- 
ness were adopted.— Among other bills _ 
was one to consolidate the Northern and South - 
ern judicial districts of Florida.—After the in- 
troduction of various bills, the fanding bill was 
atte we with, quite an interesting duscansion 

aing had thereon.—Copies of the new consti- 
tution of Texas, the ratification by the Legis- 
lature of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments, and other papers, were pre- 
sented and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

At an &vVENtNG sesston, like ac was taken 
with @ copy of the proceedi of the Texas 
Legislature in the election of United States 
Senators, and the consideration of the funding 
bill was then resumed. 

en Mr. Swann coulenied end 
come ar against the New York 
and Washington air-line railroad bill: 
expiration of the morning hour thet bill went 
over, and the one reducing the number of 
officers of the army wastaken up. Mr. Locan 





spoke 

spserting thet the staff of the American army 
of 37,000 men wes as large as the staff 
French &8 


of 500,000 





Musical selections enlivened the proceedings 
by the bend engaged for the ocession. 
“a 
~ 





rebel States ; and to provide | 


in explanation and advocacy of the bill, | 


territorial government for the District of Col- 
umbia, and another to abolish female clerk- 
ships.—A resolution calling for information as 
to the financial operations of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau went over under the rules.—A joint 
resolution directing the payment of one year’s 
salary as an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court to the widow of Edwin 
M. Stanton, was passed by a vote of 122 yeas 
to 30 nays.—The navy appropriation bill was 
reported, and made the special order for the 
24th of March.—The deficiency bill was taken 
up in Cemmittee of the Whole, Mr. Nrsiack 
speaking in defense of the Democratic and in 
arraignment of the Republican et Ife was 
replied to by’ Messrs. Gases and ScHENcK. 
The comyfttee rose, after having proceeded to 
sideythe bill by clauses for amendment. 


—_—— Oo 


The Georgia Bill. 


In the Senate last Friday Senator Revels, of 
Mississippi, presented the following protest of 
members of the Georgia Legislature against the 
Bingham amendment : 

Atianta, Ga., March 10, 1870. 


Hon. Hiram R. Revels, United States Senator 
from Mississippi, U. S. Senate Chamber : 
The undersigned, Senators and Representa- 

tives in the General Assembly of the State of 

Georgia, desire you to present this protest to 

the Senate of the United States when the 

Georgia bill comes up for discussion, as you 

are the only representative of our race and color 

in that body. We urge you to do all in your 
et to prevent the adoption of Mr. Bing- 

am’s amendment to the Georgia bill, the re- 
sult of which will be to deliver us, bound hand 
and foot, into the hands of our most bitter and 
relentless enemies. We ask your aid and in- 
fluence. Shall we ask in vain ? 


** Artanta, Ga., March 10, 1870. 
‘* To the Honorable the Senate of the United 

States : 

“We, as colored men and members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
General Assembly of Georgia, representing 
over ninety thousand (90,000) voters of the 
State, desire semen and solemnly to protest 
against the adoption by your honorable body of 
the bill for the admission of Georgia as amended 
in the House by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, and we 
do so because that, to give protection and the 
enjoyment of equal rights to all classes of our 
citizens, it is necessary that such legislation 
shall be had as will secure the passage of such 
jury laws as will insure justice to the colored 
men; of a bill for the promotion of education 
among all classes, and also such amendment of 
the election laws as will give a fair, free expres- 
sion of each citizen’s political views. If elec- 
tions take place this fall, the passage of such 
bills, which are necessary for our salvation, 
will engender the most bitter strife and hos- 
tility on the part of the white citizens against 
‘our race and color. Violence and bloodshed 
will mark the course of such elections, and a 
fair expression of the will of the people cannot 
be had. We shall be driven from the polls, as 
in the Presidential election, by armed and or- 
ganized bands of rebels, and our State given 
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over to the guidance and control of the most 


extreme men of the Democratic party. We 
respectfully ask your honorable body that the 
bill passed December 22d may be given full 
effect. 
Signed by three Senators and sixteen mem- 
bersof the House of Representatives of Georgia. 
- > a -—- —— 


The United States and Hayti. 


Dispatches have been received at the Navy 
Department from Rear Admiral Poor, com- 
manding the North Atlantic fleet, dated Cape 
Haytien, February 12. The United States 
steamers Severn and Dictator arrived at Port- 
au-Prince on the 9th of February. Admiral Poor 
had called upon the Provisional President, 
and, after the usual exchange of courtesies, 
acquainted him with the object of his visit to 
that port. The President summoned his cabi- 
net, and the Admiral explained the instructions 
he had received from his Government, namely : 
That — were pending between the 
United States and San Domingo, and while 
they were ing this Government had de- 
termined with its whole — to prevent in- 
terference on the part of the Haytien or any 
other government with that of the Dominicans, 
and if any attempt should be made upon Do- 
minicans during the negotiations under the 
Haytien or any other flag, it would be regarded 
as an act of hostility to the United States flag, 
and would provoke hostility in return. 

The President and Secretary of State of 
Hayti then expressed the hope that the friendly 
relations now existing between Hayti and the 
United States would not be interrupted, and 
that while they were aware of their weakness 
they knew their rights, and would maintain 
them to the best of their ability, and that they 
must be allowed to be the judges of their own 
policy. Admiral Poor afterwards learned, un- 
officially, that the authorities were displeased 
with what they considered a menace on the 
part of the United States Government, accom- 
panied with force. The day before the arrival 
of the Severn at Pert-au-Prince a rumor was 
in cireulation in the town that a collision had 
oveu at Cape Haytien between the Nan- 
tucket and the Haytien man-of-war Terror, late 
the Pequot, in consequence of the protection 

iven by the former to the American consul. 
ft was also reported by the two pilots who 
brought in the Severe and Dictator, but the two 
accounts did not agree. An investigation by 
the Admiral proved the rumor to be without 
foundation. The following Haytien vessels 
were at anchor at Port-au-Prince: Maratanza, 
Quaker City, Alexandre Petion, (Galatea,) and 
Mount Vernon, a transport. ‘The Quaker City 
is dismantled. ; 

ll a So 

Tar Ootorry Free Masons.—At a recent 
session of the Grand Oy x of the Masonic 
fraternity of Ohio, W. T. Boyd, the Master of 
the colored lodges of Ohio, petjtioned for char- 
ters for the lodges under his administration, 
and proposed to transfer them to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Grand Lodge ; or, as an alternative, 

roposed the recognition of the colored Grand 
Ft tage as to work coequally and in harmony. 
The petition was referred to the committee, 
who returned a report that they must ask 
further time to inquire into the present condi* 
tion and the history of the organization of the 
petitioning lodges, and requested that they be 

ven to the next session to make further and 
nal This was granted. 

The committee, however, recommended that, 
in the meantime, “acknowledgment be made 
of the principles of Masonic justice to men of 


all colors, and religions, without distinc- 
tion.” y also the repeal of 
the resolution of 1847, instructing the refusal 

for the de- 


nj 


(From the Anti-Slavery Standard.! 
Supreme Court. 


We have no right to intrude into the Senate's | 
Executive Session. Hence we are not compe 
tent judges of the propriety of Mr. Hoar’s re- 


jection. If we make up an opinion, either | 


| from our own knowledge of the man. or from | 
_ the list of Senators who voted for and against 


him, we should say his rejection was a very | 
grave mistake. Disagreeing, as he does, wit 
many of the opinions maiutained in these cul- 
umn, he has always sustained the War powers 
of Congress and led the way in supporting 
most uf the War measures of the Government. 
Above all, he is a thoroughly honest and incur- 
ruptible man. . At such # moment as this we 
cannot afford to deny to such a man, of marked 
ability, and recognized learning, a place on the 
Supreme Bench. 

Whatever wotives led Senators to vote, 
against him, we trust that all future uomina- 
tions will be scrutinized as inexorably. The 
Supreme Bench is to be our last battle-ground. 
Any one who analyzes the opposition to loyal 
measares in the Senate, led by Mr. Trumbull, 
can see how closely such Repablicans af§liate 
with the New York World and the ansubdued 
Democracy. All the war measures of the last 
five years areto be attacked, exactly as Doug- 
lass twenty years ago, attacked the Missouri 
compromise. In that great debate the Trum- 
bull faction will join lee and Vallandigham. 
The armies will be Loyalty, Common Sense 
and Sound Law against Rebellion, Personal 
Pique and Nis: Prius pedants trying to swell 
themselves out to the dimensions of Statesmen. 
The Slave War began iu the Supreme Court. 
There, owing to the heedlessness of Story and | 
the bitter pro-slavery of Taney, it gained its ' 
first victories. Ilad Congress done its duty, | 
the Rebellion would never again have lifted its 
head after Appomattox. Had the loyal ma- 
jority moved relentlessly and promptly on, as | 
Sumner and Stevens would wise had them, | 
Trumbull and Garret Davis would have gone | 
under with Lee. As itis, the battle is be | 
fought over again before the Supreme Bench. | 
The only thing that can prevent this is such'a 
speedy, universal and full industrial recon- | 
struction as will floatthe South far beyond the | 
possibility of these rcbel dreams. 
Failing that, foxy Trumbull takes the place | 
of lion Lee ; and we shall see the grand issues 
that have been floated in cannon smoke, re- 
manded to the wordy atmosphere of Courts. 

Hence ay | step relating to the Supreme 
Court should be taken with the greatest cir- 
cumspection. We like Mr. Wilson’s proposal 
to enlarge the number of the Judges, provided 
men who have learned something since 1850, 
and hove studied law in the school of Marshall 
and Winter Davis, of Thaddeus Stevens and 
Butler and Sumner can be added to the present 
Bench. They must also be lawyers, not can- 
didates for » Democratic nomination to the 
Presidency. 

We make a great mistake when we choose 
Fitz John Porter, McClellan and Halleck to 
lead us in the fight. Chase isa poor copy of 
McClellan. Supersede him or outvote him 
with alegal Thomas or Grant. We warn the 
Senate that it is choosing its masters: men 
who are tosit in judgment on the war and eith- 
er carry forward the great work for which half 
a million of men died, or balk and checkmate 
it by legal technicality learned in old times 
when the Slave virus poisoned our law. A 
little caution, a fair degree of circumspection 
will avoid grave and dangerous conflicts be- 
tween the different Departments of the Govern- 
ment, and save years of worse than useless, of 
harmful and angry debate. We beg the loyal- 
ists of the Senate to probe to the quick the re- 
cord of every man whose name is offered them, 
and see that he belongs naturally, by the con- 
stitution of his mind, to the progressive party. 
The questions which are to come before him 
involve all the issues of the war. The decis- 
ion of them is to be the sealing of the great 
War Deed. 

When the Revolution closed, in 1789, with 
the adoptign of the Constitution, its results 
were uncertain until Marshall stamped and 
sealed them, with solemn guaranty, in the Su- 
preme Court. To him ds much, premee more, 
than toany other one man we owe the shape of our 
Government. His work in deciding the great 
constitutional questions of that day place him 
among the two or three most illustrious Ameri- 
cans. His name will be remembered long after 
that of every President, except Washington 
and Jefferson, and perhaps Lincoln, has been 
forgotten. Hud Chase not been befooled by 
Democratic lies, he would have seen that his 
was the greatest place in the nation to-day. A 
wholesome ambition would have been more 
than satisfied with this opportunity to make his 
name live, with four or five others, in the 
thousands of years to ceme, when public grati- 
tude shall cherish the few history can afford to 
save forus. But achildish greed for drum 
and trumpet fame has robbed us of him. It is 
an ill fortune when a triumphant party has to 
fortify its gains against the weakness or wicked- 
ness of its own leaders. But such is our fate ; 
and, as history shows us, by no means an un- 
common one in the experience of nations. 
Death alone saved the French Revolution from 
the treachery of Mirabeau. The Long Parlia- 
ment with difficulty defended itself against the 
ridy of Strafford, and was finally subdued 
ty the treason of Cromwell. Had Pym or 
Hampden survived, even this might have been 
averted. Let us trust that our trial-hour will 
find our Hampden and gP in the Senate. 
ENDELL Puitwirs. 




















AUGUSTA BRANCH. 
Men and women of Agusta: 

For the past eighteen months you have done 
finely. The Bank now firmly stands at $32.- 
000. Right hundred and titty persons have de- 
posited their money in thin Congress-chartered 
Savings Bank. If the sum was divided equal- 
ly among them, each one would have thirty- 
seven and a half dollars, but, owing to the 
small amounts deposited, many of them have 
much less. We understand that some of our 
richest colored men do not use this Bank, but 
prefer a National Bank, or a State-chartered 
Bank to our institution. Weare also aware 
that large sums of specie and greenbacks are 
buried in the earth, or stored away in trunke, 
boxes, mattresses and in vther places, often 
losing it by mysterious hands, when the owner 
is away. A wise person will rather place it 
where it will be safe, as well as growing 
larger. 

Farmers’ [» your money well invested. 
Have you t. 1ed it into land, houses or useful 
property? not, leave it no longer in the 
ground, or in the honse. Bring it to your own 
Safe Bank, placed here for you. 

Storekeepers! Is all the money you possess 
turned into stock? Is there none laid by in this 
responsible Savings Bank, where, whatever 
happexs, it will be ready for you? 

Draymen! Do you keep in mind that the 
busy season laste not all the year? Horse-flesh 
may die, drays break. Are you prepared for 
hard times? 

Mechanics! Is there no cessation to work. 
no sickness, no time of need, no faint vission of 
a house and home, self-owned ? 

House-servants! Young, liyely and prompt, 
who will you serve when old did weak? Look 
well to your own home and family now for the 
future. Save when you are young, that you 
may be rich when old. 

Every person who works ought to have 
money to usein times of want. No one is well 
paid, who, by close pinching, cannot save & 
few dollars every year. But men and women 
who waste their wages, if any do, do not de- 
serve to have a larger sum than just to live. 
Save what you can, and you will be deemed 
worthy of higher wages. é 

Let all abandon that faithlessness in so noble 
an institution as this. Trust that which bene- 
fits. It was approved by Abraham Lincoln, 
and continues to be encouraged by your best 
friends, including al! the great and good men 
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The very appropriate circaiar of Col. b: L. 


_ sistent effort on the part of every member, by 


| in whieb it has been doing basiness for some 
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Katon Actuary, in regard to the duties of the 
Cashiers, and Committees towards the Banks | 
and De: ositors was read, and listened to with | 
marked attention. After many very interest- 
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ing and pertinent remarks in ita favor were | aicz wc “mad .......t8tl 
offered by most of the members present, it was | Benjamin F. Rree...........18 





uranimously , Corveline Cole...........+-. ists M. Thayer..............1671 
; Themes F. tiptoe 
Resolved, “That we recognise the necessity ew: Connecticut. me eee va 
for more efficient action on the part of all trae | Wa'A: Bsctlagham...._lsf0| Wiliam Mt Sorwart.. ANS 
friends of the Freedmaa’s Bank to promote its ee. 


success and extend its influence ; and that we 
renewedly pledge ourselves to be more pains- 
taking in setting forth to the people, the benefits 
to accrue to them and to the community in | 
general, by the greater prosperity of the Bank.” 

An earnest consultation was then held for 
more than an hour ax tw the best means to re- 
sist avd eradicate the growing evil of intem- 
perance. 

It was finally determined that personal per- 


direct appeal or otherwise, should be made un- | 
til this destroying vice should be arrested. 
Very traly yours, 
Nenson R. Scoven, 
Cash. 


ee 
TALLAHASSERK BRANCH. 


George Vickers* 


x » 
Thomas. McCreery*......1871 
Garrett Davis*............... 1873 
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A NATIONAL JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY COLORED MEN. 
A new journal, to be called the New Era. 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial. and Economica! 





ay interests of the Colored People of the United 











7 ‘ ’ ’ Ww. «. Hamilton*.......... 1875 2 
‘he Fresdenen’s Savings and Trust Com. | 8" "Sie hasctis Justin 8. M orrili............ 1873 
puny, w the great gratification of the deposi- | Henry Wilson... 1871|\@eo. F. Bsisseosates 1876 


tors, and colored people generally of this city, 
has effected the purchase of the beautiful fire- 
pro’ haildiag known as the “ Union Bank,” 


time past. This is one of the finest, if not the 
finest, bank building in the State of Florida, 
and the people are almost lost ia wonder at the 
turn events have taken. The deposits of the 
Branch are increasing, and many new deposi- 
tors have been added since the purchase, but 
the number of depositors is nothing compared 
to what it should be. In the county, ot Leon 
there are about twelve thousand colored peo- 
ple. There are over three thousand of these 
men, and full two-thirds of them use tobacco, 
and the lowest amount that I can find that one 
ian uses in a day is five cents worth. Now, 
if each of these two thousand men should put 
im the Bank an equal amount only to that spent 
for tobacco, there would be added to the Bank, 
in small deposits, $2,800 per month. I do not 
say that those using tobacco should stop it, but 
what I mean is for them to lay in the Savings 
Bank an equal amount only. It is true, if it 
is strange, that men who use tobacco will have 
it all the time, whether they have bread or not, 
and if the price were double; and other circum- 
stances the same, none the less tobacco would 


coming depositors in the Freedman’s Savings 
Bank, are reminded that all sums of five dol- 
lars and upwards deposited on or before Mon- 
day, March 21st, will be entitled to interest 
from the first day of the month. 

In this connection we would also state that 
any’sum, however small, is received on deposit. 
The smallest beginaings in the Savings Bank 
often result in a competency, and sometimes 
in a fortune. Let no one ‘‘despise the day of 
small things." “Cent by cent we grow rich.” 
The Bank is open every business day at nine 
o clock—not a minute earlier—and closes at 
five o’clock—not a minute later. On Saturday 
the Bank is open until 74 P.M. Depositors 
will confer a favor by coming to the Bank dur- 
ing those hours. In closing the accounts for 
the day it is indispensable that the Cashier be 
free from interruption. 

There is no doubt, we think, but that the de- 
posits on haad in this Branch will reach the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars by April 
1; and if every reader of this paper will de- 
posit all he or she can, and then urge father, 
mother, brothers, sistera, children, friends, and 
neighbors to deposit all they can, the amount 
will exceed even the sum stdted. Let us try. 
No one shoots lower for aiming high. 

I. W. Brinckxersorr, Cashier. 


Notice. 


Dividend at rate of five per cent. was de- 
clared by the Board on all sums of $5 and up- 
wards in the Bank, under our rules, at the meet- 
ing of the Board in March. 


SE 
Save! Save! Save! 


One of the grand old orators of Greece was 
once asked the secret of true oratory ; “action,” 
said he, ‘‘ action, action!" And so we repeat 
to our patrons and readers the essential trath 
this wise man uttered; if you wish to be rich, 
if you desire to be possessed of a decent com- 
petence, you must save, save, save! Save the 
pennies ; the dollars are of little account if you 
will care for the pennies.. The ocean is made 
up of drops; the mountains of grains. A for- 
tune does not come by accident very often ; and 
when it does, it is, like the seared hills of the 
desert, blown up in one day, and blown away 
in the next. No good, solid wealth comes in a 
day. A man getting used to the pennies, and 
handling them well, knows how to use and 
handle the dollars without harm to himself or 
others; yes, better than that, knows how to 
make the true and proper use of wealth by 
helping himself and benefitting others with it. 

Money is good when properly used ; but as 
dangerous as. poison when improperly used. 

So, we repeat again the refrain with which 
we commenced, save! save! save! 

Save by not spending se much ; not spending 
anything for liquor or foolish and needless luxe- 
ries, as tobacco or cigars, or fashionable drese. 
We have so often illustrated to our friends the 
rapid growth a saved penny makes, that all our 
readers must know by this time that placing a 
cent at interest is like planting an acorn- The 
cent, like the acorn, will grow slowly but surely 
and strongly, and become, before even the pa- 
tient watcher is well aware of it, a great, strong 
tree. 

Then read the head line of this article again, 
fix the true secret of money-making in your 
minds, and #, kind reader, you will become # 
betyer and @ more useful vitizef. ‘The man who 
spends or squanders his money is always con- 
suming; the one who saves is always produ- 
cing. By and by when age or sickness comes, 
these saved pennies, this accumulated fond in 
our Bank, or ina farm, or in Government bonds, 
will be like a sheet crore Malone 
shivers want 
oad ei uite man who has saved, saved, 
saved bis pennies, is generally comfortable in 
body, serene in mind, his economy having com- 
pelied him to avoid the small vices which eat 
into the sap and tissues of life, and he sits 








and women of yeur race. 








Truly, D. A. Rarter. Leeninennent Siageeiagyets : 
BRAUPORT BRANCH. = Gain. 
Mr. Editor: A fall and enthusiastic meet-| The increase of deposits for the month of 
ing of our Advisory Comasittee was held om | February, , is over $90,000, and since the 
| their last regular meeting day, Dec. 30th, 1869, | Ist day of December last $239,000. 


under his own vine and fig-tree with a decent 
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Minnesota. 
Daniel 8 Norton*............ 1871) Arthur 
Alexander Ramsey 


-9; *Democrats, 11. 
members. ; 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 
admitted to their seats, 


leseeeeeses 





0. 
Matt. 


Vacancies, 4. A full 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabema. 
1—Alfred B. Buck. 


2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert 8. 
4—Charies Hayes 
6———Cox.* 

6———Sherman.* 
[The Alabama members| 
were elected = A : 
consequently ve not been 
admitted.} 


eftin. 


A 
1~-Loga H. Roo 


. 
2—Aathony A. C. Rogers.* 
3—Thomus Boles. 


1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Bargent. 


3—James A. Johnedn.* 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius on’. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. UH. Starkweather. 


4—William H. Barnum.* 
Delaware 


Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Charles M. Hamilton. 





Republicans, “vg SB Se 
is contested. Miomivers wot “eworn. 2 frou Georgia 
Missie-ippi, and Texas, with the contested seat, 1 


vacancies. A full 


187; * 





NATIONAL © 


august, and 


Georgia. 

Districts. No elec- 
for Members of} 
the XLIst Congress. The 
Members of the last ongress) 


1—Jascb Ht tia. v 


2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—John Hill. 
5—Orestes Clevelaud.* 
. New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—John G. Shamaker.* 
W. Slocum.” 
4—Johpn Fox.* 
5—John Morrissey. 
6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 
| T—Harvey C. Calkin.* 
| §—James Brooks.* 





be used. wore pe a W. Oowiee 
on a 7 a raed Ny a ae Wiliam F Bdwarts, Alte W. Hote 
—the thought of it is appalling te me.| 4—Sam o ‘-¥ : 
The thought of it brings to my mind every oVecaney 2—John Fisher. 
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3—Wm. B. Allison. 1—J 8. Smith.* 
4—Wm. Loughridge. i 
5—Francis Pomeroy. 1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 2—Charles O'Neill. 
Kansas. 3—John Moffet.* 
1—Bidney Clarke. 4—William D. Kelley. 
Ke | §&—Johna RB, * 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimbie.* | 6—John D. Btiles. 
2—-Wm. M. Sweeney. * 7—Wash. Townsend. 
Resigned.) | J. Le Getz.* 
. Proctor Knott.* %—Oliver J. Dickey. 
5—Boyd Wi hag 10—Henry L. Cake. 
6—Thomas L. Jones.“ 1l—Deniel M. Van Auken.* 
T—James B. Beck.* 1 W. Woodward.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 18—Ul Mercur. 
9—Joha M. Rice.* { B. Packer. 
Louisiana. , b— J. Haidemen.* 
1—Louls St, Martin.* 16—-John 
—— A. Sheldon. page awe Re 
Bailey. 18—Wam. H. Armstrong. 
i Micheet Ryan bP W.. Scofield. 
5—George W. McCranie.* vin W. Gilfillan. 
1—John Lynch. °* 8. Negley. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 2%3—Darwin Phelps. 
3—James G. Blaine. sare ~ Donley. 
4—John A. Peters . 
5—KEugene Hale. 1—Thomas A. Jenckes 
2—Nathan F. Dixon 
1—Samuel fe South Carolina 
2—Stevenson Archer.* , -) 
- * 2~U. C. Bowen. 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 1 a D. ; 
6--Frederick Stone.* { 4—W. D. Simpson. 
1—James Buffington At Large—John B. Rogers. 
; Ames. : a R. Butler. 
3—Ginery Twitchel nard. 
4—Samuel 3 willie B. Stokes. 
$—Benjamia F. Butler. 4—Lewin 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 5—William F. Prosser 
1—George M. Brook 6—Samuel M. Arnell. 
ge F. T—Isaac R. Mawkins. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 8—William J. Smith. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. Tezas. 
m. L. Stoughton 
3—Auetin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. Vermont. 
5—Omer D. Gonger. 1—Chas. W. Willard. 
6—-Randolph Strickland. 2—Luke P. Poland. 
ahinnesota 3—Worthington C. Smith.’ 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wileon.* 1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
ae. 2—James H. Platt. 
1—George B. 8, 3—Charies H. Porter. 
2d. + - 4—George W. Booker. 
3—J.C. W. McKee, y. 
4—L. W. Perce. o—Wittlons jr. 
- 1—Lewis McKenzie. 
1—Mrastus Welle.® At Ponta al Be. 
_ tus gar, 
2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—Jumes McCormick * West % 
4—dem us H. Boyd. 1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett 2—James ©. McGrew 
6—Robert T. Van Horn 8. Witcher. 
7—Joel F. Asper. Wisconsin. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 1—Halbert E. Paine. 
9—David P. Dyer. 2—Benj. F. Hopkins. 
Nebraska. 8—Amasa Cobb. 
1—John Taffe. 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
Nevada. 5—Philetus Sawyer. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 6—Cad. C. Washburn. 
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wae | and to rise, a place on whi 


| States, and to their Moral and Religious im. 


provement, will be issued weekly in Washingtov 


1873} City, D. C., commencing January 18, 1870. 


Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg. 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 


3 | tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 


ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and- much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. ‘ 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Souther States. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Ena will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness Of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independenge on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go farther than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fixd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,628 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,781 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper wil! 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. ° 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Bua 
on this subject: 

“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
souter opportatiy © gun bastioage a te 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and — labor, and this knowi- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 

ifying influence of education. Our mottoes 

are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation ! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
to stand, and to 

be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
< claim to impartial treatment and fair 

“Theat this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to ofr children 





and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec- 
ond eee, Se for every day’s iven we 
be paid full and fair rem i that 
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Religion in Schools. 





BY A, D. MAYO. 


* * * * * * 


The discussion has already reacned the point 
where the whole subject is open. The ques- 
tion to be decided by the people is this: Can 
the Government of the United States, or a 
Commonwealth in the Union, make any public 
acknowledgment of religious obligation of God 
or mankind, through any institution which rep- 
resents the people of the United States? The 
American common school is a portion of the 
American system of government; its object 
being to insure in every generation that style 
of manhood and womanhood which is es-ential 
to citizenship in the Republic. Religion has 
the same rights’ in every region of our Ameri- 
can public life, and the edici that would banish 
it from the public school would also expel it 
from the legisiature, and the courts, the execu- 
tive bureau, and the reformatory institutions, 
the army and navy, and the domestic and for- 
eign relations of the Government. In short, 
under the thin veil of a wrangle about chil 
dren’s text-books the mighty question is up for 
adjudication : Shall the people of the United 
States completely secularize all their public 
institations, or, what is the same thing, declare 
that republican xovernment, the future govern- 
ment of the world, utterly disowns the govern- 
‘ment of Almighty God as the original authority 
and origin of human rights, and utterly repu- 
diates all obligations to the Divine law in ua- 
tional affairs? We undertake to say that the man 
who, after thorough examination of the litera- 
ture and practical bearings of this question, 
does not see that this is the sum of the whole 
matter, is either incompetent to deal with it, 
or is a special pleader in some one of the va- 
rious side issues connected with it. 

Perhaps the most mischievous misapprehen- 
sion of the question is that which confounds it 
with the use of the Protestant Bible as a text- 
book in the common school. This is not even 
a preliminary consideration, and has almost 
faded into insignificance before the appalling 
magnitude of the present crisis. The Catholic 

riests are not Opposed to the Bible in the pub- 
fic schools because it is a religious book, and 
they vote it out only asa preliminary skirmish 
to their grand field-day. The Roman Catholic 
clergy in America with one voice declare that 
the American public school must be a Catholic 
religious school or must cease to exist, and the 
Catholic laity so far have followed their lead. 
If this priesthood had ita will, the Bible would 
be ‘cmb in the public school in the same way 
as in the Catholic church; in a form much 
more offensive to the individual conscience than 
now. The. atheistic party vote out the Bible, 
not because it is a Protestant or Catholic or 
Hebrew, but a religious book. As in Cincin- 
nati, it goes out with the whole body of re- 
ligious literature, music, and instruction. This 
party proposes to muke it impossible to teach 
the existence of a God, the religious sanction 
of morality, or the immortality of the soul in 
the school-room. It proposes to found Ameri- 
can institutions on public atheism. These two 
parties having taken up their respective lines 
of march for the opposite poles of a state 
church and public atheism, linger a moment in 
the half-way house of the school board, unite, 
in their only act of communivn, to trample on 
the Bible, then vanish into eternal opposition. 

* * * * + * 


The real practical question, the impending 
danger, we repeat, is the proposition to divorce 
republican government in the United States 
from all acknowledgment of religious origin or 
obligation, and that presents a moral crisis in 
American affairs which goes deeper than even 
the question of liberty and union which con. 
vulsed the people for five years in civil war. 

The false issue on which this question is pre- 
sented first claims our attention. The atheist 
demands the entire secularization of republican 
government, as a question of conscience. As 
he believes neither in God nor the possibility 
of religion, he declares it an unbearable wrong 
that the Government shall tax him to support 
public institutions that in any way acknowl- 
edge religious obligations to God or human 
society. This party is not overwhelmingly 
large, and is chiefly composed of foreign-born 
citizens who have been indoctrinated by their 
leaders into the extreme religious and social 
theories of European radicalism. There is, 
however, a much more numerous constituency 
of unbelievers in the Christian religion, who 
adopt the theory that republican government 
should not even imply the existence of God or 
religious obligation in its proclamations, poli- 
cy, or laws; and a somewhat scattering og: 
ment of the Hebrew and Protestant churches 
cannot see their way out of this dilemma. 
Meanwhile the Catholiv church stands calmly 
aloof, expecting that this battle of conflicting 
consciences will plunge American society into 
& hopeless anarchy, out of which the only path 
will lead direct to Rome. 

This question, like a good many others that 
vex our people, needs only to step forth into 
plain view to be dismissed by the common 
sense of America as an absurdity. It pro- 
poses to govern a nation of thirty-five millions 
of people by the edicts of thirty-five million 
individual consciences. If Mr. Echel or Mr. 
Heintzen can put all acknoWledgment of God 
out of American public affairs to gratify a 
troubled consciencs, either of those gentlemen 
becomes for the occasion the American auto- 
crat. But only fer the instant ; for he is only 
the tepmost wave in mid-ocean, vibrating at its 
giddy height, while myriads of rivals assail it 
in an irresistible deluge. Is conscience alone 
concerned with matters theological? Does not 
every act in human life hinge upen the right 
and the wrong? Was not the conscience of 
Stonewall Jackson as clear as that of John 
Brown or Abraham Lincoln? It may be no 
valid argument to a European Red Republican 
that his theory of government dissolves human 
society itself; but the American people spent 
nine billions of dollars and a half million lives 
to put down the heresy that the conscience of 
a State is valid against the deliberate judg- 
ment of the people, and we do not believe it 
will stultify itself by adopting this chimera of 
the supreme anthority of the individual con- 
science, Which is only the fantasy of State 

ights run to seed. 
vidently there is a limitation somewhere to 
this boundless claim of individual right in this 
Republic. To what extent do American insti- 
tutions acknowledge the right of individual 
conscience? Obviously, only to the point where 
the practical assertion of such right. will de- 
stroy republican society. The criminal con- 
science would destroy republican society by 
changing a civilized community to a den of 
thieves. The Government permits anybody to 
form and express an opinion in favor of theft 
and lust, either under their real names or their 
polite synonyms of national “ repudiation”’ 
and social ‘‘ elective affinities ;’’ but when the 
disciples of such opinions step forth to apply 
their theories in actual life, they meet. the 
sheriff and are warned back into the realm of 
ideas. The Catholic conscience may have full 
swing as long as it confines itself to the venti- 
lation of the doctrines of the papal syllabus, 
through speech, print, or religious ceremonial, 
If it can convert two-thirds of the American 
peonte to the Catholic Church, that people by 
egal form can change the Constitution, and 
unite Church and State. But until that day, 
the refusal of one Catholic bishop to pay his 
taxes would bring down the sheriff, the police, 
or the army of the United States, and, if ne- 
cessary, even his ecclesiastical robes would be 
seld at auction for the payment thereof. No- 
body proposes to meddle with Judge Stallo as 
long a8 he concentrates hie subtle intellect upon 
the task of convincing the American people 
that modern civilization is essentially secular, 
and religion an infinitessimal concern in human 
life. But until he has changed the opinions of 
the American peeple, he is the citizen of a re- 
public which separated from a European mon- 
archy on the fundamental principle that all 
men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, such as 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In 
short, the American Republic is not a Govern- 
ment y erascssoaryy or a Government by States, 
but a Government of the people by a majority 
which represents for the time the national con- 
science and sense of justice. That national 
public conscience, always appealing to Al- 
mighty God in the act of executive authority, 
always to every divine and human influ- 
ence in the formation and revision of all its 
decisions, is the supreme power in this Repub- 
lic. To this power every individual conscience 
must ; for the simple reason that the 
whole is than the part, that all citizens 
are of the great body politic, that man 
himeelf is not Almighty but is a of 
that human family of which God is the Father, 
Sov and Judge. And this exercise of 
au ty by the public conscience is not 
By, batin t accordance with human rights, 
the ity to the minority the right 
to held and express opinions, to persuade the 
behalf, to exercise 


people and vote in ¢ 







power when it has become itself the majority, | 
then ensues oppression, as when the majority | 
in the slave States refused all these rights to 

the minority, and compelled the national Gov- 
ernment to deetroy the whole fabric of Soutb- | 
ern society to preserve republican institutions. | 
But while the public conscience represented by | 
the majority teall rights of this nature. | 
it claims and enforces obedience by that Divine | 


as representativé of divine authority, that it is 
able to present to the world the present ma- 
jestic spec 
uropean radical republicanism is a series of 
disselving views around a fixed imperial figure- 
head, because its atheistic leaders attempt to 
base society on the chimera of unbridled and 
infinite individual liberty. This whole asser- 
tion of the ultimate rights of the indiana! 
conscience is a simple argument for aftarchy. 
Whether it winged the eloquence of the radi 
cal abolitionists in days gone by, now poisons 
the logic that dissolves the family at the will 
of husband or wife, or raves on the stump 
against the suppression of public beastliness by 
law. or inspire the scheme of the radical reli 
gionist and Atheist in his campaign against 
Omnipotence, it is equally and everywhere the 
most subtle and deadly foe of republican insti- 
tutions. Like the courser under fall headway 
approaching the brink of a precipice, the 


triumph over slavery, is rushing towards this 
abyss—of boundless individual freedom unre- 
strained by the deliberate conscience and au- 
thority of the majority; and reckless of any 
obligation to a power above itself. Its seif- 
elected radical leaders are spurring ahead, io- 
voking it in the sacred name of liberty to take 
the final plunge. The people of the United 
States are not a Red Republican association, a 
coterie of beer-garden philosophers, or an eter 

nal committee of the whole on the state of th- 
universe, and will respectfully decline the invi- 
tation to disappear from national existence in 
vindication of any captivating theory. ‘he 
national conscience at present holds that Ameri- 
can institutions are not bound up in the inter- 
ests of any church or sect. Neither are they 
secular, in any sense that repudiates the ac- 
know!edgment of religious and moral obliga. 
tion to God and mankind. They are bottomed 
on the acknowledgment of universal, unsecta- 
rian, absolute religion as the final authority in 
human affairs. Anything and everything which 
commends itself to the public conscience as 
essential to the maintenance of this idea and 
the preservation of this order of American 
society, will be adopted and maintained in the 
full spirit of American republicanism. And if 
it seems to the publie conscience that the read 

ing of the Bible without note, comment, or ex- 
planation, either as a whole or in part, is essen 

tial or highly conducive to the formation of a 
true citizenship ; that will be enforced, und its 
enforcement wili siolate no right of private con- 
science within l-zitimate exercise of that fa- 
culty.— Old and New. 


_THE HOME CIRCLE. 


In Heaven. 
BY P. 
When rosy morning brightens in the east, 
Her well-remembered form again I see ; 
Her sweet smile beams upon me as of old, 
When 0’er the lawn we gamboled lithe and free. 
And oe mild evening comes, she’s with me 
sti 
In memory fond, and loving faithfully, 
Her arms are round me twined in hopeful trust 
As when she was the all in all to me. 














We parted years ago, to meet no more 
This side the great hereafter, the dim shore 
Beyond the grave where all is yet unknown, 
And will be wrapped in doubt forevermore. 
Ah! no; beyond the grave all is not doubt, 
There is a certainty for hearts of love ; 
For there with God in his celestial home 
Is happiness—then let me look above. 


O! let me see once more those eyes of light, 
And fondly press that loved form to my breast ; 
Let those dear arms that clasped me once so fond 
Be*folded round me in my last, last rest. 
In Heaven my darling one is happy now 
Far from this cold earth’s bitterness and scorn. 
’Tis midnight on my heart,—O let me see 
The radiance she has seen in that dear morn! 





THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 

In one of the poorest, narrowest streets of a 
beautiful foreign city lived a woman and her 
little son, whom we call Henri. The boy had 
no recollection of his father, who had cruelly 
deserted both his wife and child. Their oaly 
means of subsistence was what could be ob- 
tained by the woman’s labor—such household 
work as could be obtained io the dwellings of 
the rich. Sometimes she bad to walk lon, dis. 
tances to and from her occupation, but no mur- 
mur ever escaped her lips, save one of regret 
that her little fair-haired boy had to be left 
alone in her absence, and that she could not 
earn money enough to send him to school. 
Nature, however, all unaided, was teaching hiro 
without the —P of books or masters, and 
everywhere in Florence (the city of flowers) 
there was more than sufficient to excite the ad- 
miration and satisfy the cravings of this child 
of genius, whose inquring eyes would always 
rest on whatever was beautiful, and such was 
to be met with in every nook and corner of the 
grand old place. The ‘‘ purple and transpa- 
rent shadows”. which flooded the whole city at 
eventide, and lit up the gorgeous paluces and 
churches fair, made for him so many glowing 
pictures, on which his poetical imagination 
dwelt long after the first impression had passed 
away. ; 

During his mother’s absence, the greater part 
of his time was t in what we should call 
grabbing in the street gutters, making odd- 
looking things of any soft material he could 
shape to the needed consistency, just as one 
sees children making sand-houses at the sea- 
side. These little juveniles generally set up, 
and then demolish their buildings ; Henri did 
nothing of the sort. Every one of these little 
lumps was moulded into some form copied 
either from nature or art, for in that beauti(ul 
city every street is a museum. Projections, 
bosses, finials, all are specimens of real archi- 
tectural ery & of a peculiar and distinctive 
type. Fora longtime the young boy con- 
tinued to fashion objects of this sort, until, by 
a kind of fresh inspiration, he aimed at repre- 
seuting the human form ; the only difficulty 
seemed to be how to obtain the models from 
which to work. $ 

At length a happy thought occurred to him. 
He had no money, but he could easily reward 
the sitter by giving him his next meal, and tu 
lose that was nothing compared to the joy he 
felt at having some chance Arab who would 
answer bis pu and who could be enticed 
by so small a guerdon to the artist’s humble 
studio. In spite of his mother’s remonstrances, 
Henri worked away early and late, every day 
becoming more passionately attached to his 
beloved art. 

Years sped on without any public recogni- 
tion of his talent, but his resolute, persevering 
nature would not allow him to be discouraged. 
It is true that he was poor, but then he was rich 
in hope, and sustained by the consciousness of 
that inward power which is the accompaniment 
of real genius. He never dreamed of envying 
others, but thought only of making himself 
perfect in what he determined should be the 
masterpiece of all his hitherto attempted stu- 
dies, one of which was now growing to ample 
proportions beneath his busy fingers. 

At length, his task, or rather labor of love, 
being complete, he told his mother that he 
should ask permission to show it at an exhibi- 
tion of sculpture which was shortly to take 
place in his native city. He ental for per- 
mission ; and his request was ted, on con- 
dition that the statue should be sent forthwith 
to the hall of inspection. 

“That, gentlemen, is impossible,’’ replied 
Henri. “I am very | ;and the apartment 
in which I live is so small that ape could” 
only be removed by taking off the yoof,”. 
he men 1 at each other in amaze- 
es ee pte ; and 

onesty ip the youth, that after copferring to- 
gether for a few mod: they Fropbedl to 
accompany him home, to see the marvelous 
production, to which Henri at present declined 
to give any name: aL enone tin up the 
narrow staircase to the little garret, and look- 
ed around in vain for the 
come to Biehbla: ‘! Henri’ caw’ theit 
and without a word, threw back a baize curtain 
im Sie Goer, and vesealed to them the lay, 

gure, life-size, urdered man. ‘Thié gen- 

tlemen started back in amazement. So lovely, 

in wage tae the linements of that exquisite 
, 80 












authority which is the final appeal in all buman | 
writ ts becasiso thé" Ala le “founded | 

tis because the erican people founded | ) 
republican institutions on the public conscience | They further desired him at once to name the 
| counsel fort his defence. “ 
gentlemen, on the day of trial ; I cannot give 
tacle of American nationality. And | his name before.’ 


| compelled tq acquiesce. 


American people, in the exultant joy of its | 






wonder ‘eh had | i 


could not believe it the work of an untutored 
youth, entirely devoid of art education and of 
the laws of antamony, which the most critical 
admitted were perfectly unassailable in the 
figure before them. No ; they would not credit 
it, and avowed their belief that he had been 
implicated in seme terrible crime, for which 
the victim had served as a model. It was in 
vain that the young sculptor protested, ex- 
plained; they were inexorable, and declared 
he should be sent to prison, and there gwait 
the issue of the charge preferred against him. 


He shall appear, 


’ 


Amazed beyond measure at the calmness and 
self-possession displayed by Henri, they felt 
Either his youth, -his 
beauty, or his earnestness—perhaps all three 
'combined—made the judges so far mitigate 
| their severity as to allow him the use of his 
| tools, and the admission of his visitors during 
i his imprisonment. : 

It ix needless to dwell on the disappointment 
| to the youth at this terrible blow to his long- 
| cherished desires—hardly less on his own ac- 
| count than on that of his good mother. whom 
‘he bad hoped to place beyond the aeed of all 
| further earthly wants. It will better please the 
| reader to learn that he did not yield himself up 
| to despair. His will was nerved to plan, his 
‘hand to execute, another statue equal, if not 
| superior, to the one he had already achieved. 

It will readily be imagined that the advent 
of such a trial as that now impending caused 
| no small stir in the city. The hitherto obscure 
| life of the young sculptor, and the stand he 
| had maie about his counsel, very considerably 
;euhanced the anxiety and excitement of the 
public. Many unable to restrain their impa- 
| tience, visited him in prison—some, doubtless 
‘iwpelled by curiosity, others moved by some 
| higher motives. i a ; 
| Among these were two distinguished-looking 
' individuals, who chanced at that time to be so- 
| journing in Florence. One was considerably 
| past middle age; the other (said to be his ne- 
| phew) was a young man of remarkable hand- 
some countenance and noble figure. No re- 
striction seemed to be put either on the fre- 
quency or length of their visits ; whilst to poor 
Henri the time thus spent was as gold and sun- 
shine in this otherwise dark phase of his career. 
Greatly to the astonishment of every one, his 
mother had removed to a handsome loggza in 
the best quarter of the city; her sudness of 
heart and countenance seemed to have vanished ; 
and there was a gladness in her whole bearing, 
such as none who had known her had ever seen. 
‘It is a great mystery, certainly,”’ said the 
gossips, “how this change should come about 
before her son’s fate is decided !” 

At length the all-importantday arrived. The 
judges (who hac never seen the prisoner since 
the day of his arrest) being assembled in the 
great hall of the assembly, desired the prison- 
er might be brought in. The prone figure was 
placed on the platform concealed as befure with 
the cloth of green baize ; whilst at its side but 
considerably raised, was another, also covered. 
The question was at once put as'to what coun- 
sel he had employed. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am my own coun- 
sel. You questioned = 4 ability to give youa 
representation of ‘Death’ ; here is one of ‘Life.’ 
My subjectis, ‘The Marder of Abel by his 
brother Cain.’ ’’* 

Both coverings were withdrawn. Profound 
stillness succeeded this declaration, followed 
by a burst of admiration such as had never be- 
fore been heard in Florence in the nineteenth 
century. Foremost of his admirers were his 
former accusers. The news was instantly car- 
ried to the king, who commanded the statues to 
be brought, and placed in the Patti Palace. 

‘Tt is not possible, gentlemen, for me to 
obey the command of my sovereign,’’ said 
Henri; “the sculptures are no longer mine, 
having been purchased by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. The money I have had for them has paid 
for my mother’s present abode, and placed me 
forever beyond the reach of .want.”’ 

‘The nephew of the Russian embassador, Kis- 
salieff, had served as a model for the arm of 
* Cain ;” and those to whom his features were 
familiar at once recognized the handsome face. 

The narrator of this circumstance has seen 


expressly erected for their reception. The sculp- 
tor’s name was l/upre, since become one of 
world-wide celebrity.-—-Chambers’ Journal. 


*A plaster-cast of the latter may be seen at 
Sydenham. 





+ <ee 
‘Is Father on Deck?” 





A number of years ago Captain D. com- 
manded a vessel sailing from Liverpool to New 
York, and on one voyage he had all his family 
with him on board the ship. 

One night when all were quietly asleep, there 
arose a sudden squall of wind which came 
sweeping over the waters until it struck the 
vessel and instantly threw her on her side, 
tumbling and crashing everything that was 
movable, and awaking the passengers to a con- 
sciousness that they were in imminent peril. 

Everyone on board was alarmed and uneasy ; 
and some sprang from their berths and began 
to dress that they might be ready for the 
worst. 

Captain D. had a little girl on board, just 
eight years old, who, of course, awoke with 
the rest. 

““What’s the matter?” said the frightened 
child. 

They told her a squall had struck the ship. 

‘Is father on deck ?’’ said she. 

‘‘ Yes, father’s on deck.” 

The little thing dropped herself on her pillow 
ayain without @ fear, and in a few moments 
was sleeping tye be spite of winds or waves. 

Blessed child ! ow her confidence shames 
our doubts and fears and restless, vague sur- 
misings. She had faith in father, and she had 
no room for fear. 

And how is it with us? We have our storms 
and troubles ard temptations. We fear and 
tremble. What isthe matter? Is it not time 
for us to ask, ‘‘Is Father on deck!’’ Wather 
understands all about the vessel, the winds, the 
waves, the rocks, the storms, the squalls, the 
tempests. ‘Is Father on deck ?” 

Yes, blessed be God, Father's “on deck” all 

the time. “ He that keepeth Israel shall never 
slumber nor sleep.” He is ‘‘on deck,” for he 
says, “Lo, I am with you always.” He is “on 
deck,”’ for he has said, ‘‘I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.” 
Tempted, troubled, distressed and frightened 
soul, look up. Give to the winds thy fears. 
Rest in God's faithfulness and love. Cast every 
care upon his arm. 


‘* Fear not the windy tempests wild, 
Thy bark they shall not wreck ; 
_- y he and sleep, oh, helpless child; 
hy ‘‘ Father’s on the deck.” 
—The Christian. 
nn ly I I 
What Breaks Down Young Men. 





it is a commonly received notion that hard 
study is the unhealthy element of college life. 
But from tables of the mortality of Harvard 
University collected by Professor Pierve, from 
the last triennial catalogue, it is clearly demon- 
strated that the excess of death for the first 
ten years after graduation is found in that por- 
tion of each class of inferior scholarship. Every 
one who has seen the curriculum knows that 
where Aischylus and political economy injure 
one, late hours and rum punches use up @ 
dozen; and that the two little fingers are 
heavier than the lion of Euclid. 

Dissipation is a sure destroyer, and every 
young man who follows it is, as the early flower, 
exposed to untimely frost.. Those who have 
been inveigled in the path of vice are named 
Legion. A few hours sleep each night, high 
living, and plenty of ‘‘smashes;” make war 
upou every function uf the body. The brain, 
the heart, the lufigs, the liver, the spine, the 
limbs, the bones, the flesh, every part and fa- 
culty are overtasked, and weakened, by the ter- 
rifie energy of passion loosened from restraint, 
until, like a dilapidated mansion, the ‘‘ 

house of this tabernacle” falls into ruinous 
‘decay.. Fast young men, right about. 





Home.—Our home! what are brought 
before us by that one word ! The menting of 
cordial smiles, and the gatherin the 
hearth, and the interchange of th vot 
kindly words, and the glance of eyes to: 

our hearta Soapen tata day—there is the true 
city. of refuge ! Where are we to when it 
is shut out from us or changed? 

thought his home could change? At 

those calm and deep: and still over 
which the world seems BA no th of 
power, they, too, are tiful summer 
clouds, tranquil ae if fixed to sleep forever in 
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The Roll-Call. 


BY C. W. 8. 


the touching incident of a young soldier who, 
being mortally wounded in battle and conveyed 
to the hosp 

call loudly, “ Here.” 


They were calling the 


upon his pillow immediately expired. 


They carried him gently to the rear, 
The bravest of the brave: ; 
‘‘Mortalfy wounded,” the surgeon said, 
‘¢ Nothing his life can save.”’ 


Darkness had shrouded the field in gloom, 
Where many a loved one slept, 

And tearful comrades, bending low 
O’er manyly forms, had wept. 


Suddenly up from the couch where he lay, 
At midnight calm and clear, 

The voice of the wounded boy was heard 

@. 10 answer loudly, ‘‘ Here.’’ 


‘‘ What can I do?’’ the surgeon said, 
And quickly rushed to his side. 

‘* Nothing, Doctor, they were calling the roll 
In Heaven, and I replied.’’ 


He turned his head, his eye grew dim, 
Not a sigh, not a stifled groan, 
But when the surgeon whispered again, 
His spirit had sweetly flown. 
—Christian Register. 
——————_—_——~ << -___ — 


A CHILD’S DREAM OF HEAVEN. 





I want to tell the children what a beautiful 
dream my little girl had, some time ago, about 
Heaven, and ask them, after they have read it, 
if they will not go to the blessed Jesus, and 
ask Him to make them lambs of His fold, and 
when they die, take them to that beautifal home 
above. 

But before I tell you the dream, I think I 
must tell you a little about my daughter and 
my home, then you will understand it better. 
She is a very thoughtfal, delicate child, and 
gave her heart-to God before she was six years 
old. This made her a happy child, and she 
loved to read and talk about heaven. One of 
her brothers had been in heaven for some years, 
and although she had never seen him, she 
heard so much of his happy life an«! death that, 
of course, he was not a stranger to her, and 
she often longed to join him in his home above. 

But now we were in deep sorrow. We had 
given our first-born, our greatest earthly treas- 
ure, at his country’s call, to suffer, and perhaps 
to die. . Nobly had he done his part, and just 
when we were almost daring to hope he would 
come back to us again, came the news, ‘‘ Your 
son is dead!" We laid him in a sldier’s grave, 
and with stricken hearts went back to our deso- 
late home, straggling through our tears to sing. 
“We shall know each other there.” A few 
mornings after, very early, my daughter came 
creeping softly to my bed, laid her finger on my 
mouth, and said: 

“ Please, ma, don’t speak. I Lave had such 
a beautiful dream ; I am 80 afraid 1 shall for- 

et it that I want you to help me keep it. I 
dreanion I had been very sick, and pa carried 
me down to a river, and you both kissed me, 
and cried because you could oot go over with 
me. It was not very wide, but the water was 
black, and my feet seemed to stick in the mud ; 


but on the other side of the river, at the top of 


the hill, was heaven. I could hear the music 
and singing, and by the light could see the gates 
of the city, and I was trying hard to get there. 
When I reacheu the other side of the river, I 
was very dirty! and some evil-looking people 
told me it was no use for me to climb the hill, 
as nothing unclean entered there. 

“But I was determined to try, and at last 
came to the gate, and asked the keeper to let 
me in. He looked at my dirty clothes, and 
told me he would see, but did not think it was 
of any use. O how I wanted to join in the 
singing ; and to be so near, and then not go in, 
was more than [ could bear. All at once the 
thought came to me, and I «prang up, and 
sung— cee 

‘** Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.’ ; 

“And a voice inside the gate answered, ‘Yes, I 
love her, let her come in.’ 

“The keeper opened the door, and there 
stood the blessed Saviour. ©, ma, I wish you 
could-have seen Him! you would not wonder 
that He came down to die for us; His look 
was full of lve. He put His hand upon me 
to bless me, and as he did so, all my clothes 
and dirt were gone, and [ was dressed in white 
cobes, and felt strong and well, and full of joy. 
| tried to thank Him, but the words would not 
come, He beckoned to two beautiful children, 
told them to be my companions and teach me 
to sing. 

‘*T cannot half tell you how beautiful every- 
thing was. They took me ti see the flowers, 
and I am sure God must have gathered the 
prettiest from all parts of the world. Then we 
went to the groves. The trees were laden 
with all kinds of fruit, and singing birds were 
rps Brag branches, and everything seemed 
full of joy. The children I saw were so swéet. 

“* You cannot tell how good it is to be all 
love. Among the trees there were fountains 
of pure spark ing water. While we were look- 
ing at one we heard the sound of music, and 
they told me it was the hour of worship, and 
we ed t© our own home—for every family 
grou had a home of its own there. 

| AS we tUrned to go, | saw my brother, M., 
with Willie leaning on his arm. He threw his 
arms around me and kissed me, and seemed 
surprised to ge@ me there. He then introduced 
ine to Willig; for you know he did not know 
me. -They both wore long white robes, and 
their hair hung in loose curls upon their 
shoulders, and looked so handsome and good. 

‘*As 800n as I had taken a seat with my 
brothers, they brought me my harp, and the 
angels that were nearest the throng commenced 
singing, ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain |’ 
and all in heaven joined the song. O how glo- 
rious the Saviour looked! I cannot describe the 
beauty of histhrone of pearl and gold, and 
rays of light surrounding it; but it was the 
Saviour Himself who filled us with joy. He 
had done so much for us. O howl loved Him! 
I felt I could look on Him forever ! 

“After singing and chanting some time, 
they brought a crown, and as they placed it 
upon His head, we sung— 

‘** All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall ;’ 
and just as they were. singing the last line I 
woke. But I think I*have been there, and had 
to come back to tell you so, that you might 
know how happy dear brother is.’"—Good 
Words. . 


eS A —— — 
Ged’s Omniscience, 


God never forgets anything. All His works, 
from the creation of a world to the tinting of a 
leaf, are finished, perfect. Did you ever stand 
under a full-boughed, heavy-foliaged tree in 
summer time, and pluck one of its myriad 
leaves and examine its delicate tracery, its col- 
oring, the very perfection of its finished beauty, 
and then think of the countless number of such 
leaves, of the mighty forests whose luxurious 

wth covers so much of the world, and re- 
ect that among them all there is not a leaf 
unfinished, each perfect in its form and color ? 
And did you ever pick a flower, either from 
cultured garden or by wayside walk, enjoy its 
beauty, and stop to think how all the wide earth 
blossoms with such fragrant beauty, and no 
flower of them all forgotten—the same careful 
hand filling each glowing heart with perfame 
end coloring each leaf with care ? hen we 
think of this ience, of this never-failing 
care, we feel something of the attributes of that 
Power—unseen, yet ever present ; untouched, 
yet ever felt—who gives to the violets its color, 
to the rose its fragrance, who tints with beau 
the tiniest leaf, and yet whose hand controls 
the planets in their courses, whose fiat rules 
the countless worlds.—Rural New Yorker. 


Arrgorion or 4 Davcurer.—When the daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria was married to Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, the whole as- 
sembly were deeply affected by the evidence 
which she gave of her devotion to her mother. 





y 
the family were exchanged, her Royal 
Hi herself 

ne ye Tae 


presen. 


After the marriage ceremony was concluded and 
aloud. 
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ital- in the rear, was heard to | bought and shi 
Here “Yean bene asked what | colored ppestactaa instead of the desire 
could be done for him, he replied, “ Nothing. | With the name of which he did not happen to | 
roll in Heaven, and | | be familiar. 
answered to my name.” and turning his head | minding jests of his fellow-clerks made the life 


THE NEW ERA. 
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The Humors of Beokselling. 
— | 


Country customers often include other arti- | 
cles in their orders for books, and the houses 





I read in the Register, a few weeks since, of | 8¢nd out and purchase them. One order for 


| 
200 or 300 pepeies works contained the item, | 
“ One Smoked Glasses.’’ The clerk who filled it 
ped to the customer a pair of | 
book, | 


For months afterwards the re 


of that unfortunate young mara burden to him. 

Another order enumerated “ Six Primitive 
Christianity."’ It was sent back with the re- 
sponse pencilled opposite that item, and not all 
in jest, ‘‘No Primitive Christianity to be found 
in Boston !” - 

“The Impenitent Dead” is a work by a Mas- 
sachusetts professor of theology. One morn 
ing visitors in a leading pee AEE were all 
startled by the inquiry which one clerk who 
was filling an order shouted to another in a dis- 
tant part of the store: ‘‘ Have ‘The Impeni- 
tent Dead’ come in yet?" 

A rather slow boy had been employed in a 
great establishment—in which his father also 
was a clerk—just long enough to realize that 
he did not know anything, and to look bewil- 
dered whenever he was asked tor an unfamiliar 
work. One day a fellow-clerk, wishing to speak 
“ Bill, where is your 
paternal ancestor?” ‘ I'm sure I don’t know,” 
replied the lad in a tone of despair, “I never 
know where half the books are!” 

A rather quiet boy, and also a new-comer, 


| had learned the great lesson of a salesman— 


always to sell a visitor something, whether the 
store contains what’he asks for or not. A dig- 
nified gentleman in gold spectacles entered and 
inquired: ‘‘Have you ‘Feachtwanger’s Gems?’ ” 
—a large treatise on jewels. The lad had never 
heard of it, but he instantly produced a little 
religious volume, and replied: ‘ No, sir; but 
here is a book which may answer your purpose 
— Precious Gems of the Heavenly Founda- 
tions!’ The astonished inquirer gave one 
searching and perplexed glance over his spec- 
tacles, as if in doubt whether the youth was 
making game of him or“hot, and then, without 
a4 word, turned upon his heel and stalked off 
reluctant, like an ill-used ghost. 

Sabbath Thoughts. 


Many and thrilling are the associatious which 
the weekly recurrence of the Sabbath brings. 
The sun of a Sabbath morn first shed light on 
a finished creation. When the earth stood out 
a complete and lovely thing before its Maker ; 
when Eden bloomed a little heaven below, and 
man, with his pure and lofty spirit, lived in its 
bowers ; ere yet the trail of the serpent was 
over all, ‘‘God. blessed the seventh day and 
santified it.” The beams of a Sablath morn 
first shed light on a ransomed creation. Then 
it was that the Captain of our salvation, having 
battled with death in his own dark domain, 
shivered his fetters, rose a victor from the tomb, 
led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men; 
so that now, instead of the woe and shame sin 
had entailed upon the fallen, there is proffered 
to them the beauty of the brightness of a pur- 
chased immortality. The Sabbath is a type, 
and tells of that rest which remaineth to the 
people of God—of that hour when the Chris- 
tain pilgrim shall terminate his long and tvil- 
some march through the wilderness, and cross 
the threshold of bis Father's home—when the 
Christian muriner shall heave over the last 
ocean billows, and near the desired baven— 
when the soldier of the cross shall lay off his 
pai. wear the rich robe and the crown. 

ndependently, too, of the grander associations, 
there is muach—much of poetry, much of piety 
—to make the Sabbath day to « Christian's 
soul the very “best of all the seven.”” The 
image of a gray-haired sire,ghe family shrine, 
the domestic Sunday school the “ big ha’ Bible 
ounce his father’s pride,’’ the music of the church 
bell, the house girt round with the g-aves of 
his kindred, devotion’s lofty peal—Oh! it can- 
not be that the man is on his way to heaven 
who loves not as his life this atom of heaven 
dropped on earth--it cannot be that he is of 
the *‘ peculiar people ’’ who call not the “ Sab- 
bath a telight, the holy of the Lord, honorable” 
—that he has any claim to the character of a 
religious being, who allows its golden hour to 
glide away without some thought about that 
inheritance to which it points. 

edie ad 


o—_-— 
Wedded Bliss. 


God bless the wives, 

They fill our hives 
With little bees and honey ! 

They ease life’s shocks, 

They mend our socks, 
But—don’t they spend the money! 


When we are sick 
They heal us quick— 

That is, if they love us ; 

“If not, we die, 

And yet they cry, 

And raise tombstones above us! 
RAED MAU 20 os a 

Saving. 


A man is very apt to deceive himself into an 
idea that he cannot save, and that it is of no 
use attempting it. He convinces himself that 
his income is little enough for present necessi- 
ties, and puts of the hope of accumulation, if 
he forms it at all, to that happy period when 
~ shall be in ec ee circumstances. 

is circumstances do, per! , improve; but 
his wants have extended as a. a still the 
time for saving is far ahead. Thus he on 
and on, resolving and re- resolving, unt he is 
at last surprised by some sudden calamity which 
deprives him even of his ordinary earnings, or 
by death, which cruelly cuts him off in the very 
midst of the best intentions in the world. Did 
any man, We would ask, ever experience a fall- 
ing off in his income, even to so small an 
amount as a few dollars in a week? Many 
answer they have. Did they continue to live at 
that reduced rate? They reply we did so, we 
were compelled todo it Very well ; and pray, 
what is the difference between being compelled 
to live a few dollars a week cheaper, and com- 
pelling yourself to do it? Or suppose station- 
ary wages and a rising produce market. Did 

ou not find that, though bread rose a penny a 
oaf, and other provisions in portion, you 
still contrived to make your income procure 
something like the usual exhibition of victuals? 
You answer yes. And where, I would ask, is 
the difference between spending a small extra 
sum upon certain articles of food, and laying it 
by for accumulation, supposing it not to be so 
needed? It is clear that if you had the forti- 
tude and strength of character to make the 
saving a8 much a matter of compulsion as the 
other cireumstances are, you would save. You 
have, therefore, no excuse to present for your 
not saving, except that you are too weak- 
minded to abstain from using money which is 
in your power. 


——_— 
—— 


Curious Facts tm Regard to Seund. 





The following curious observations in regard 
to the transmission of sound have been care- 
fully verified by an extended series of experi- 
ments: The whistle of a locomotive is heard 
3,300 yards through the air; the noise of a 
railroad train, 2,800 yards; the report of a 
musket and the bark of a dog, 1,800 yards; an 
orchestra or the roll of a dram, 1, ards ; 
the human voice reaches to a distance of 1,000 
yards ; the croaking of fi 900 yards ; the 
chirping of crickets, 860 yore, Distinct speak- 
ing 1s heard in the air from below up to a dis- 
tance of 600 yards; from above, it is only ua- 
derstood to a range of 100 yards downward. 
It has been ascertained that an echo is well 


when the voice comes from an elevation. 
Other similar phenomena connected with the 
trangmission of sound have been observed, but 


the observations, or from the varying nature of 
the circumstances affecting the numbers ob- 
tained. Such variations occur to an extent of 
ten to twenty per cent., and even more. The 
weather’s being cold.and dry. or warm and wet, 
are the chief influencing causes, In the first 
oase, 
second, to a lesser distance, 





‘Powsr or Lovs.—<A certain man had a way- 


ward son. His conduct ht down hie 
father to a ure grave. the day of 
his funeral the son was saw unmoved 
the pale face of his father inthe coffin, stood 
unmoved on the brink of the grave. 

retraced Their father’s will 








reflected from the surface of smooth water only bl 


the results disagree either from inaccuracy in deep, but tosses 
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Trurns AND “Trirces. 











Yes or No. 


When of a man I ask a question, 
I wish he’d answer Fes or No, 

Nor stop to make 

And only tell me—may be so. 


I always doubt the friendly meaning— 
Of I do not know— 
When for a favor [ am suing, 
I'd rather hear the answer No. 


When of a friend I wish to borrow 

A little eash—to hear him say, 

ve none on to-morrow— 
Is worse than if he told me Nay. 


Why all this need of plastering over 
at we in faet intend to show? 
Why not at once, with much less labor, 
Say frankly— Yes, my friend, or No? 


I from my soul — all quibbling, 
ru as not with friend or foe—_ 
But when they ask, without dissembling, 

I'll plainly answer Fes or No. 


And when I ask that trembling question, 
‘‘ Will you be mine, my dearest Miss” 
Then may there be no hesitation 
To say distinetly— Yes, sir— Yes ! 


i 

A farmer out West recently killed ‘the de- 
stroyer of his peas.” It was a bug. 

A Missouri man was recently married, as he 
said, ‘ to quiet a fuss in the church.” 

The richer a man makes his feod, the poorer 
he makes his appetite. 

If money is ‘‘ easy,’’ as the quotations say, 
we hope it feels better. 

A warning--there’s many a flip between the 
flip and the flop. 

As the shadow of the sun is largest when his 
beams are lowest, so we are always least when 
we make ourselves the greatest. 

A Yankee is said to have obtained a patent 
for a new safe. N. B.—It locks up the cashier 
as well as the cash. 

The greatest farmer in Minnesota began life 
on ten cents capital, pre-empting his first tract 
of land. 

A girkin Wisconsin swallowed forty percus- 
sion caps. Her mother refrained from spank- 
ing her for fear of an explosion. 


Law is like a sieve ; you may see through it, | 9 


but you must be considerably reduced before 
you can get througn it. 

To ascertain the number of children in a 
street—beat a drum. To ascertain the number 
of loafers—start a dog fight. 

What is the difference between the entrance 
of @ barn door and a loafer in a printing office? 
One is a barn door, and the other is a darn 
bore. 

A lecturer at Patterson, New Jersey, asked 
his audience in stentorian tones, ‘‘ What did 
Moses say?” “Shoo fly!" was the answer 
from # dozen boys in the gallery. 

“Did you say that my brother Jim didn’t 


know as much as Smith’s poate dog?” “No, 
I said Smith’s yellow dog knew more than your 
brother Jim. 


A young lad 0 
teacher upon the following certificate :—“This 
is to certify that Tamar Noyes stands on a me- 
dium with other girls of her and sex, and 
for what I know, is as good as folks in general.” 

Who gives anything, food or clothing, to a 
beggar, and does notexpect thanks? Yet how 
many who receive God’s daily bounties, and 
ask every morning for God's daily bread, for- 
get to give thanks ! 

Brown—‘ Whose boy is that Jones?” 
Jones—‘ Oh | a relative of mine by marriage.” 
Brown—“ What relation?’ Jones—“A son— 
that’s all.” . 


A little boy having broken his rocking-horse 
the day it was bought, his mamma to 
scold, when he silenced her by inquiring : 
“What is the good of a horse till it’s broke ?’"’ 

The old bachelor who had been waiting for 
the ‘‘laps of ages,” has finally tried the laps of 
young ladies, and is quite pleased with the 
result. 

An inebriated man walking along the street, 
regarded the moon with sovereign contempt : 
‘*You needn't feel so proud,” he said. ‘You 
are fall only once a month, and I am every 
night.” 

A Cobler at Leyden, who used to attend the 
disputations held at the Academy, war once 
asked if he understood Latin. 

“No,” replied the mechanic; ‘‘but I know 
what is wrong in the argument.” 

‘How ?” asked his friend. 

“Why, by seeing who is angry first.” 

“T wish, reverened father,” said Curran to 
Father O'Leary, **that you were Saint Peter, 
and you had the keys of Heaven, because then 
you could let me in.’’ “ By my honor and con- 
science,” replied O’ Leary, “ it would be better 
for that I had the keys of the other place, 
for T could let you ouf.’’ 

A little deaf and dumb girl was asked by a 
lady, who wrote the question on aslate, “What 
is prayer?” The little girl took the il and 
wrote the reply: “ Prayer is the wish of the 
heart.” So it is. Fine words and beautiful 
verses said to God do not make real prayer 
without the sincere wish of the heart. 

vareeey the joon haotyd = 
eseg eye of every mortal turns to friend- 
ship; in the hour of giaines and copyivlality, 
what is our want? It is friendship. eu the 
heart overflows with gratitade, or with any 
other sweet and sacred sentiment, what is the 
word to which it would give utterance? my 
Sriend. ‘ 





A Neighbor. 
Do not harshly j ighbo 
Do not deo nat Fea a 
If he makes no great pretensions, 
Deeds are though words are few. 
Those who d amidst the tempest, 
Firm es when the sky is blue, 
Will be friends while life endureth, 
Cling to those who cling to you. 
What to Read. 
Bagi yg in pone Read the best 
i ts, such as Thompeon, Gray, G old- 
th, Pop Co . Cc Sc 
a ra —— rer ott, and 


Are you deficient in tion? Read Mil- 
ton, Akenside, Burke cookies 


Are you de powers of reaeoning ? 





ficient in 
ay vo sng oe Bacon, and Locke. 
you ient in judgment and 
affairs of life ? te 


sense in the commoa 


vessitie ‘ 
@ eficient in sensibility? Read 
Gopthe = ymca penta 

u deficient tical knowledge f 
Read ieu, the Poarealion Webster, 
and Calhoun. 


Are you deficient in patrietiam? Read De- 
mosthenes and the Life of Washington. 

Are you deficient in conscience 
of President Edward's works. 

Are you deficient in anything? Read the 
Bible.— Rural New Vorker. 





back to tell. Thei i 
of shadows—sent out 
soul over life's restless 








some smooth evasion, | 


secured » position as school} 
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- AGRICULTURAL. 














CoLorine 
County, IIl., will use the following recipes for 
coloring woolen green and scarlet, she cannot 


Receires.—If Nellie, of Ogle 


failof having good substantial colors. For 
the green take three ounces alum, one-half 
pound fustic, two ounces curcuma, one table. 
spoonful blue compound to each one pound of 
goods ; boil the fustic in enough water to cov- 
er the goods and strain it, add the other ingre- 
dients, and bring it toa boiling heat; rinse in 
clear water. To color scarlet, for one pound 
of goods take two ounces cochineal, one ounce 
cream tartar, one ounce yuercitron bark, one 
half ounce curcuma, two ounces madder cowm- 
pound; put all the ingredients, except the 
madder compound, into enough water to cover 
the goods, bring it to a boiling heat, add the 
compound, and put inthe goods; let it stand 
until you have the color required. [f you 
want a bright pretty crimson, color your goods 
a strong madder first, and then in the cochinea! 
dye.—M. E. &., Oneida Co., N. Y., 1870. 


To Cotor Scariet.—Take soft water enough 
to cover the cloth, bring to a boiling heat in a 
copper or brass kettle; then add one and a- 
halt ounces of cream tartar for every pound of 
cloth. Boil a ininute or two and then add two 
ounces of powdered lac an three ounces of 
madder compound. ‘The lac and compound 
must be mixed in an earthern bowl. il a 
minutes more; ws? the yarn with warm water 
and ring out; put in the dye, boil an hour and 
rinse in cold water.—Mrs. E. W.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


To Pickle Red Cabbage.— Select solid heads 
—small hard ones ure better than loose ones, 
but avy kind will do—trim aud quarter them, 
(unless the heads are quite small ;) stick into 
each whole cloves, from ten to twentyin a 
uarter; add any other spices to suit taste ; 
boil till tender—not too soft—in pure cider 
vinegar ; nv other kind will do. When done, 
keep them covered with vinegar, as you would 
other pickles. It isagood plan to pickle in 
the fail for winter’s use, and then in the spring 
to last till May or June. .. This is better than 
canning or choping up. in my opinion: and it 
is simple. The pickle is not had to sharpen up 
the appetite.— Yankee. 


Manure may be hauled while snow lasts, or 
while the frozen ground permits easy wheeling 
oo plowed Inod. Work over that which is lia- 
ble to heat. and mix with litter not needed as 
bedding. | 


Potato Pudding : Cuok iu water two quarts 
and a half of fine potatoes and mash through» 
fine colander. Mix them then with a quarter 


| pound of melted butter aad the same quantity 


of powdered sugar. When the mixture is 
thorough, add six eggs, beaten as if for an 
omelette, a ginss of brandy and a pound ef 
Zante currants. Mix again, turn the whele 
into a cloth, tie it that the pudding may net 
escape. Put it te cook in boiling water, boil 
for a quarter of an hour, take it out of the 
cloth. Setit os Jish. and sarve it bathed in 
sauce made ot ou viass of wine, in which sugar 
and melted butter have been mingled. 


‘Graham Bread.—I have seen in the ‘‘Raral’’ 
various recipes for am bread, and as I 
make no other kind, have watehed themclosely 
to seoif I might improve upon my rule, but 
have tried none that I like as well as mine. 
Here it is : 

Stir a sponge of fine flour at night, using a 
teacup of warm water for sponge. ag 
morning, take a rg or more of wetting, part 
milk ; to this add half or twd-thirds teacu 
molasses, into which is beaten to a foam f 
teaspoon soda. Into this stir the sponge and 
graham flour enough to make as stiff as can be 
mixed with a large iron spoon. Put into the 
tins and set in a warm place to rise for the 
oven. Let it get pretty Fight, if it takes two 
hours, which it often does. 


This makes two 
loaves. 


I like it well baked,—an hour or more. 


Graham Pudding —And now, shall I tell 
you what to cook for breakfast, when you do 
not know what to get, and want something sim- 
ple and healthful? Graham — (or mush, ) 
with maple syrup ; or, in absence of the maple, 
use & syrup made of light brown sugar. e 
make the pudding same as corn méal pudding. 
It is more easily made free from lumps by stir- 
ring @ part of the flour in cold water. Be sure 
that it boils before adding the remainder of 
flour, also that it boils while stirring in the lat- 
ter ; and I let it boil several minutes after this. 
—Mars F. G. Fisx, New Haven, Conn.— Rural 
New Yorker. - 


How to Keer Eoos.—£ds. Country Gentle- 
man—I saw an inquirf im your paper of Jan. 
20th, for the most successful way of 
eggs through summer. I have tried the follows 
ing with success: First rub the e in salted 
grease of any kind, except rancid fat; then 
put them apon the small ends in anything that 
is dry—a pail or pan—and set m the 
coldest place in your cellar, on a shelf or up 
from the ground, unless the cellar is a very dry 
one ; in that case set them-on the nd. An- 
other was to make a strong lime water and put 
them in it, and they will keep as long as’ any 
one would be likely to want to keep them, but 
they will not whip up"light frosting. wm. x. w., 
Lanesborough Mass. 


Corn Fritters: Young sweet corn, 
salt, nutmeg, butter hot in the Geb chs 
corn from the cobs into @ basin, season and 
drop by meg igs into the pan, and fry until 
| brown. This isa delicious breakfast relish, 
| but requires a considerable time to prepare, 


Jenny Lind’s Pudding : Grate the cramb of 
half a loaf, butter the dish well, and lay ita 
thick layer of the crumbs; pare ten or twelve 
apples, cut them down, and pat a layer of them 
and sugar; then crumbs alternately, until the 
dish isfull; pat a bit of butter on the top, 
and bake it in an oven. An excellent and 
economical pudding. 


Rice Cake : Take six eggs, with their weight 
in fine suger, and in a yp Rg and half thew 
weight of flour of rice, half of wheaten flour ; 
make the cake as directed for the Maderia cake, 
but throw in the rice after the flour; then add 
eee be Be eave way,and bake the cake 
a ap hour and ten minutes. Gi 
flavor that is liked. Viento 


To Remove Diet rrow tax Ere. — 
hog’s bristle ; double so. as to form 7 ~e, 
Lift the eyelid, and gently insert the loop up 
over the ball, which will occasion no disagree- 
able feeling. Now close the lid down 
bristle, which may now be withdrawn 
dirt'will surely be upon the bristle. 

SET ae Oe PS Boe 
A Mother’s Death. 


The 


Few who have lost their “first and dearest 
oe at read the following with unmoisten- 

yes : 

Death comes an unsought guest to every 
hoard, and at his spectral bidding some beloved 
one catered - soem enema home. 

_ Time ilesophy may teach resignation 

unto hearts made desolate by his coining} but 

wey er — fill ol vacancy therein, when 
as our mot | ; 

about our darkened hearth. abn! oes 

A mother’s place—so loved, so worshipped 
—once seta’ eat bet so. A breast 
once pan a mother’s 
ban reach with bealing. nt” 0°. medicine 


rales with or infancy, our youth’ and wisere 
age—e iesinees os th and 
and expiating our many sine with Sar ited 








upon the 












